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THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

Ku  vi  ntii  Anneal  Convention 

HELD  AT 

New  York  City 
December  28,  1916 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COL¬ 
LEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER  28,  1916. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1917. 

President. 

Major  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  President. 

Professor  Samuel  W.  Bcver,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Secretary-T  reasurer 

Professor  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Executive  Committee. 

(In  addition  to  the  president  and  secretary,  ex  officio.) 

First  District,  Professor  C.  L.  Maxcy,  Williams  College. 

Second  District,  Professor  Erastus  Palmer,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Third  District,  Director  R.  T.  Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Fourth  District,  Professor  H.  E.  Buchanan,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Fifth  District,  Professor  C.  D.  Coons,  Denison  University. 

Sixth  District,  Professor  George  W.  Bryant,  Coe  College. 

Seventh  District,  Director  W.  L.  Driver,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Eighth  District,  President  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Ninth  District,  Professor  A.  D.  Browne,  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College. 

ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

Colleges  and  Universities. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Charles  C.  Thacli,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  William  H.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Pli.  D.,  LL.  IX, 
President. 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  George  C.  Chase,  D.  D..  LL.  D„  President. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.  D., 
President. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Donald  J.  Cowling,  D.  D.,  President. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag, 
Director. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  President. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Right  Rev.  T.  J. 
Shahan,  D.  D.,  President. 

Colgate  University.  Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  Elmer  B.  Bryan.  A.  B.,  President. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sidney  E.  Mezes, 
Ph.  IX,  President. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  J.  Campbell  White,  LL.  D.,  President. 
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Columbia  L niversity,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S., 
President. 

Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D„ 
President. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D„  President. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  H.  M.  Bell,  LL.  D„  President. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Apple, 
D.  D„  President. 

Grinnel!  College.  Grinnell,  Iowa,  John  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Hamilton  College.  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  M.  W.  Stryker.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell.  LL.  D„ 
Ph.  D„  President. 

Haver  ford  College,  Haver  ford,  Pa.,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D„  LL.  D.. 
President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  , 
President 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  L.  L.  Doggett,  Ph.  D„ 
President 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D..  President. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D.. 
President. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa..  Henry  S.  Drinker,  E.  M.,  LL.  I)., 
President. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  Dr.  Ray  L. 
Wilbur,  President. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Kenyon  L.  Butter¬ 
field.  LL.  D.,  President. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  W.  H.  McMaster,  M.  A.,  President. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Daniel  H.  Hill.  Litt.  D„  President. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  LL.  D., 
President  ad  interim. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Rev.  Henry  C.  King.  D.  D.,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  William  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.. 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Ohio.  Alston  Ellis.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D„  President. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  J.  W.  Hoffman,  D.  D„ 
President. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Win.  J.  Kerr,  D.  Sc., 
President. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D„  President. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  John  G.  Hibben,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D„  President. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  President. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rev.  W.  IT.  S.  Deinarcst.  D.  D„ 
President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Thomas  H.  MacBride,  Ph.  D„ 
President. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  A.  C.  Humphreys,  Sc.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 


Swarthmorc  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Joseph  Swain,  M.  S.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  Hermon  C.  Bumpus.  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond,  D.  D.,  President. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Colonel  Clarence  P. 
Townsley,  U.  S.  A.,  Superintendent. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio,  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Harry  P.  Judson,  LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col.,  Livingston  Farrand,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow,  A.  M.,  President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D„  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  E.  Vincent,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  R.  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery.  Ph.  D..  Chancellor. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Edward  K.  Graham, 
LL.  £).,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D., 
Provost.  . 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Right  Rev.  A.  W.  Knight,  D.  D., 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  W.  J.  Battle,  Ph.  D..  Acting  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  D.  C.  L.. 
LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Charles  R.  Van  Hise.  Ph.  D., 
LL.  I).,  President. 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  George  L.  Onnvake,  Ph.  D..  President. 

Vanderbilt  LTniversity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Kirkland.  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D„  Chancellor. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  Frederick  W.  Hinitt, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  President. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  William  Arnold  Shanklin, 
L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa..  Charles  Freeman,  Ph.  D., 
Dean. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  B.  Trotter,  A.  M., 
President. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D.,  President. 
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Joint  Members. 


The  Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference, 
Kansas  Normal  College. 

Washburn  College. 

Fairmount  College. 

College  of  Emporia, 

Bethany  College. 

Southwestern  College. 

St.  Mary’s  College. 

Baker  University. 

State  Manual  Training  School. 


comprising: 

Ottawa  University. 

Briends'  University. 
McPherson  College. 

Cooper  College. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
Mays  Normal  College. 

Midland  College. 

Bethel  College. 

St.  John’s  College. 


1  Io'va  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Coe  College. 

Cornell  College. 

Grinnell  College. 

Highland  Park  College. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 


Leander  Clark  College. 
Simpson  College. 

Penn  College. 

Des  Moines  College. 
Parsons  College 


Thunp;^rcS:"a?„cu,,y  A,hk,ic  os&TGsSf* : 

Colorado  CoMcVe.Ch°°' 

University  of  Denver.  StoSS  slftTcollege.  8'' 


The  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 
State  Normal  University. 
Hedding  College. 

Eureka  College. 

Illinois  College. 

Lincoln  College. 

Lombard  College. 

James  Millikin  University. 

Illinois  \\  esleyan  University. 
William  and  Vashti  College. 
Shurtleff  College. 


Association,  comprising : 

McKendree  College. 

Carthage  College. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Augustana  College. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Blackburn  College. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

St.  Viator  College. 


The  Southwest  Athletic  Conference 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

University  of  Arkansas. 

Baylor  University. 

University  of  Texas. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate 
University  of  Washington. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Washington  State  College. 
University  of  Montana. 


comprising : 

Southwestern  University. 

A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas. 

A.  &  M.  College  of  Oklahoma. 

Conference,  comprising: 
University  of  Oregon. 
University  of  Idaho. 

Whitman  College. 


Associate  Members. 

Hartford  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 
l.awrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville.  N.  J 
Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercershurg.  Pa 
New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Pl.rn"3  \C  'T  of  £hy?lcal  Education,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
T»I  •!«•  S  £ca(lemy.  Andover,  Mass. 

I  hilhps  Exeter  Academy.  Exeter.  N.  H. 

University  School.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Thursday,  December  28, 
lOlfi,  at  10.30  a.m.,  President  Briggs  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  having  been  issued  in 
printed  form,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

The  secretary  stated  that,  instead  of  a  roll  call,  slips  would  he 
distributed  on  which  those  present  should  record  their  names. 
The  record  thus  obtained  of  those  in  attendance  is  as  follows : 

T.  Members  (if  more  than  one  name  is  given,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  accredited  delegate)  : 

Amherst  College:  Professor  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Dean  G.  D.  Olds,  Professor 
Raymond  G.  Gettell,  Professor  R.  F.  Nelligan. 

Bowdoin  College:  Doctor  F.  N.  Whittier. 

Brown  University:  Professor  Fred  W.  Marvel. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology:  Professor  J.  II.  McCulloch.  Professor 
E.  Esquerre. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  Director  H.  F.  Pasini. 

Colgate  University:  Doctor  E.  C.  Huntington. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York :  Professor  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Mr. 

Joseph  H.  Deering,  Mr.  Lionel  B.  McKenzie. 

Columbia  University:  Professor  George  L.  Mcylan,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Mapes,  Mr.  T.  Nelson  Metcalf. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College:  Professor  Charles  A.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Daniel  Chase. 

Dartmouth  College:  Professor  C.  E.  Bolscr,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Pender. 
Delaware  College:  Mr.  W.  J.  McAvoy. 

Denison  University:  Dean  R.  S.  Colwell. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College:  Professor  Herbert  H  Beck. 

Grinnell  College:  Mr.  Vernon  D.  Blank. 

Hamilton  College:  Professor  Frank  H.  Wood.  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Martin. 
Harvard  University:  Dean  Le Baron  R.  Briggs,  Professor  Roger  I.  Lee, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Moore. 

Havcrfonl  College:  Doctor  James  A.  Babbitt. 

Indiana  University:  Professor  Ewald  O.  Stiehm. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College:  Doctor  J.  H.  McCurdy. 

Iowa  State  College:  Professor  S.  W.  Beyer. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Doctor  Ronald  T.  Abercrombie. 

Lafayette  College:  President  John  H.  MacCracken. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College:  Professor  Curry  S.  Hicks,  Dean 
Edward  M.  Lewis. 

Mount  Union  College:  Mr.  V.  C.  Snyder. 

New  York  University:  Professor  Alexander  Haring. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  ami  Mechanical  College:  Professor  H.  E. 
Satterfield. 

Northwestern  University:  Director  Lewis  Otner,  Professor  E.  L.  Schaub. 
Oberlin  College:  Professor  C.  W.  Savage. 

Ohio  State  University:  Professor  L.  W.  St.  John,  Mr.  J.  II.  Nichols, 
Professor  J.  W.  Wilce,  Mr.  A.  W.  Marsh,  Professor  Frank  R.  Castlc- 
man. 
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Ohio  University:  Professor  M.  B.  Hanks. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Professor  Frederick  W.  Dixon. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College:  Professor  A.  1).  Browne. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  B.  M.  Hermann. 
Princeton  University:  Professor  J.  E.  Raycroft,  Professor  F.  W.  Lueh- 
ring.  Dean  Howard  McClcnahan,  Mr.  Jonathan  A.  Butler. 

Purdue  University:  Professor  Oliver  F.  Cutts. 

Rice  Institute:  Director  P.  11.  Arbuckle. 

Rutgers  College:  Professor  F.  H.  Dodge. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Professor  John  A.  Davis. 

Swarthmore  College:  Doctor  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Director  E.  LeRoy 
Mercer.  Mr.  J.  Tenney  Mason.  Professor  Charles  C.  Miller. 

Syracuse  University:  Professor  W.  C.  Lowe. 

Tufts  College:  Professor  R.  C.  Smith. 

Union  University:  Professor  Howard  Opdyke. 

United  States  Military  Academy:  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  R.  Stuart. 
University  of  Akron:  Mr.  Frederick  Sefton. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Doctor  H.  L.  Williams. 

University  of  Missouri:  Professor  C.  L.  Brewer. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Professor  E.  J.  Stewart. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  Professor  Charles  S.  Mangum,  Professor 
P.  H.  Daggett,  Professor  E.  V.  Howell. 

University  of  Oklahoma:  Mr.  Ben  G.  Owen. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Professor  A.  W.  Goodspeed,  Mr.  Maylin  J. 
Pickering. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  Director 
Charles  S.  Miller,  Mr.  S.  B.  Linhart. 

University  of  Rochester :  Professor  Edwin  Fauver.  Mr.  M.  D.  Lawless, 
Mr.  Alcott  Neary. 

University  of  the  South:  Mr.  Waldo  Adler. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Professor  H.  E.  Buchanan.  Professor  E.  P. 
Frost. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College:  Mr.  Sol  Metzger. 

Wesleyan  University:  Professor  Frank  W.  Nicolson. 

Western  Reserve  University:  Doctor  E.  von  den  Steincn,  Director  W.  D. 
Powell. 

Westminster  College:  Professor  W.  W.  Campbell. 

West  Virginia  University:  Professor  E.  N.  Zern,  Director  G.  E.  Pyle. 
Williams  College:  Professor  H.  D.  Wild. 

Wooster  College:  Director  I..  C.  Boles. 

Vale  University:  Professor  Robert  N.  Corwin,  Professor  Hollon  A.  Farr. 

II.  Associate  Members : 

Hartford  High  School:  Director  L.  W.  Allen. 

Mercersburg  Academy:  Principal  W.  M.  Irvine. 

New  York  Military  Academy:  Director  W.  T.  Cochran,  Commandant 
M.  F.  Davis. 

Phillips  Academy.  Andover:  Principal  A.  E.  Stearns.  Doctor  P.  S.  Page. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  Principal  Lewis  Perry. 

University  School,  Cleveland:  Principal  Harry  A.  Peters. 

III.  Local  Conferences  (Joint  Members): 

Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Director  Fred  L.  Muhl. 

Iowa  Conference  of  Athletics:  Professor  Clyde  W.  Emmons. 

Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Doctor  (  S.  Parmcnter. 
Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  Thomas  E. 
French. 


IV.  Non-Members: 

1.  Colleges: 

Baltimore  City  College:  Mr.  M.  J.  Thompson. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College:  President  Howard  C.  Parmclee. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines:  President  Howard  C.  1  armelee. 

Kenyon  College :  Doctor  E.  von  den  Steinen. 

New  Hampshire  State  College  :  Professor  \V .  H.  Cowell. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College:  Director  W.  L.  Drner. 

Welleslev  College :  Professor  William  Skarstrom. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  Chicago:  Professor  Henry  K  kallenberg. 

2.  Schools : 

Groton  School:  Mr.  W.  J.  Jacomb. 

Morris  Academy:  Mr.  H.  W.  Land  fear. 

Newark  Academy:  Mr.  Morton  Snyder.  Mr.  R.  Elmer  lkas. 

Oak  Park  High  School:  Principal  M.  R.  McDaniel. 

South  Orange  Public  Schools:  Director  D.  L.  Mason. 

Suffield  School:  Director  John  P.  Whalen. 

3.  Local  Conferences: 

Missouri  Valley  Conference:  Professor  S.  W.  Beyer. 

New  England  Conference:  Doctor  F.  N.  Whittier. 

Ohio  Athletic  Conference:  Doctor  E.  von  den  Steinen. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference:  Professor  A.  D.  Browne. 

Pacific  Northwest  Conference:  Professor  A.  D.  Browne. 

4.  Individuals : 

Mr.  William  H.  Ball.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Romeyn  Berry.  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Doctor  (ieorge  W.  Ehler,  Madison,  \\  is. 

Director  W.  H.  Geer,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  \ 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Military  Training  Commission  of  New  Vork. 

Mr.  Herman  J.  Norton,  Military  Training  Commission  ot  New  \  ork. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Okeson,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Traphagen,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Williams,  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

The  following  papers  were  then  presented : 

The  presidential  address,  by  Dean  Briggs.  ( See  page  59.) 
“College  Athletics  as  Related  to  National  Preparedness,  Major 

Palmer  E.  Pierce.  U.  S.  A.  (See  page  62.) 

“The  Value  of  Football  ”  T'rofessor  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  Am¬ 
herst  College.  ( See  page  71.) 

“The  Making  and  Remaking  of  a  Fighting  Man'  (experiences 
in  the  British  Army).  Professor  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  (See  page  7th)  T 

The  last  paper  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  M.  J. 

Pickering  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  Briggs  read  to  the  Association  a  paper  written  by 
Professor  George  E.  Johnson  of  Harvard  L  Diversity,  in  reply  to 
a  recent  indictment  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly},  by  President  Foster  of  Reed  College.  (See  page  bO.) 
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triJtimr?rpldfnt  apP?nt^d  lJ*e  following  committees:  On  Redis- 
(-tmg.  I  rofessor  1.  E.  French,  of  Ohio;  Professor  A  D 

Lrowije,  of  Oregon ;  Mr.  B.  G.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma ;  and  Profev 

i  V;  7  Brewer,  of JVEssonn.  On  Credentials:  the  Secretary 
an<  I  rofessor  K  \\  .  Marvel,  of  Brown  University.  On  Nomina- 
10ns:  I  rofessor  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin  College;  Professor  C.  E. 
Lolser  Dartmouth  College;  Professor  T.  A.  Storey,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Mr.  Waldo  Adler,  University  of  the 
•Sonth  ;  1  rofessor  C.  S.  Mangum,  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
Professor  C .  W .  Emmons,  Iowa  Athletic  Conference;  Director 
H.  Arbuckle,  University  of  Texas;  President  H.  C.  Parmelee, 
Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  at  12.30  p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

1  he  Association  reassembled  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  reports  were  presented : 

Secretary’s  Report. 


Active  members : 

Hamilton  College. 

Ohio  University. 

Associate  members : 

Mercersburg  Academy. 

University  School  of  Cleveland. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  on  each  of  the  rules  committees  for 
track,  swimming,  soccer,  and  basketball,  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four  individuals,  and  that  an  advisory  committee  comprising 
one  representative  of  each  district  be  appointed  for  each  of  these 
sports  to  aid  the  several  committees  in  drawing  up  rules  This 
resolution  was  adopted. 


I  he  secretary  reported  that  the  present  convention  was  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  was  the 
most  truly  national  in  its  representation.  For  the  first  time  dele¬ 
gates  were  present  from  all  the  districts,  and  there  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  large  number  of  local  associations,  including  for  the 
rst  time  those  ot  the  Pacific  Coast.  About  two  hundred  colleges 
and  universities  were  represented  at  the  convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  the  following  were  elected  to  membership: 


Treasurer's  Report. 


An  abstract  of  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  15)1G  of  $810.30,  and  receipts  during 
the  year  from  members  of  $2162.50,  making  total  receipts 
$2972.80.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1431.76, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1538.04.  Full  details  will  ie  found 
in  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  page  120. 


REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 


District  reports  were  made  by  the  several  representatives,  as 
follows : 


First  District. 


PROFESSOR  HOLLON  a.  FARR,  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Within  this  district  are  located  twenty-seven  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  of  which  institutions  but  thirteen  are  active  members 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  At  the  last  annual  convention  all  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  active  members  were  represented  by  delegates,  while  three 
others,  non-members,  sent  visiting  delegates.  The  three  schools 
which  are  associate  members  of  the  Association  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  all  the  New 
England  colleges  should  join  the  Association.  Uniform  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  management  and  control  of  athletics  is  obviously 
such  a  desirable  thing,  any  institution  could  profit  by  participating 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  It  may  be  possible  to  bring 
about  such  uniform  procedure  by  the  extreme  measure  of  break¬ 
ing  off  athletic  relations,  but  this  method,  like  the  termination  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  nations,  is  highly  dangerous  and  un¬ 
desirable. 

Twentv-one  of  the  institutions  in  the  first  district  are  members 
of  the  Association  of  New  England  Colleges  for  Conference  on 
Athletics.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in 
Boston  on  Friday,  May  19,  1916,  and  was  attended  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nineteen  colleges. 

The  subjects  for  formal  discussion  at  the  meeting  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Faculty  Control  of  Athletics. 

2.  To  What  Extent  Should  the  Finances  of  Athletics  be 
Placed  in  the  Hands  of  Students? 

3.  The  Two  Sport  Rule. 

4.  What  Should  be  the  Attitude  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
Towards  Military  Drill? 

5.  Is  it  Desirable  and  Feasible  to  Form  a  New  England  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Rifle  Association? 


1  he  discussion  on  Faculty  Control  of  Athletics  centered  for  the 
most  par,  around  baseball  coaching,  an . .  meeting  „en  on 

X?  tt>  V  •  col  c^e for  baseball  coach.  It  was 

also  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  some  faculty 

member  should  keep  close  watch  over  the  baseball  coaching. 

n  debating  the  second  topic,  it  was  brought  out  that  there  arc 
three  mam  ways  of  managing  athletic  finances,  viz. :  ( 1 )  Financial 
control  entirely  by  students;  (2)  Finances  under  control  of  grad¬ 
uate  treasurer  with  active  management  in  the  hands  of  student 
orgamza  ions;  (3)  Entire  control  of  finances  with  graduate  man- 
agti  .  I  he  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  none  of  the  New 
England  colleges  is  following  strictly  the  first  plan  and  only  one 

tlu  third  plan,  while  nineteen  are  following  the  second  plan  more 
or  less  closely.  r 

.  The  question  of  military  training  in  the  colleges  brought  out  an 
intei esting  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  institu¬ 
tions.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  delegates,  about  4000  stu¬ 
dents  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  military  work.  It  was  stated 


that  the  colleges  should  be  interested  in  fitting  their  graduates  to 
alone  P°Sltl°,1S  °f  officers  or  else  leave  military  training  wholly 

The  Conference  has  issued  a  booklet  of  suggestions  to  man- 
agers  ot  athletic  meets,  prepared  by  President  Garcelon.  Copies 
ol  tins  book  have  been  sent  to  representatives  of  all  New  England 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  may  prove 

ot  great  help  in  conducting  track  meets  with  the  minimum  of 
vexatious  delays. 

An  event  of  very  considerable  interest  to  the  first  district  and 
perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  whole  N.  C.  A.  A.  has  been  the 
reorganization  of  the  Yale  athletic  system  during  the  past  year 
I  Ins  reorganization  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
report  made  to  the  Yale  Corporation  in  October,  1916: 

“I briefly  summarized,  this  plan  involves,  first,  the  abolishing  of 
the  \  ale  University  Athletic  Association  in  its  present  form,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  new  association,  to  be  governed 
by  a  body  of  men  not  to  exceed  seventeen.  Of  these  two  shall 
be  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College,  and  two  of  the 
Faculty  ot  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  five  shall  be  the  ehair- 
men  of  the  committees  to  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  control  in 
detail  of  the  various  branches  of  athletics,  while  the  remaining 
eight  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University, 
Irom  the  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  the  University.  There 
shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
I’.oard  of  Control  shall  also  be  chairman,  and  of  which  at  least 
two  shall  be  Faculty  members,  and  three  shall  reside  in  or  about 
New  Haven.  It  is  expected  that  this  committee  will  be  the  ac¬ 
tively  controlling  body,  and  that  its  members  will  be  so  selected 
that  they  shall  have  the  time,  experience,  and  inclination  to  devote 


a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  important  problem.  Some  one 
man,  perhaps  the  Chairman,  should  be  placed  in  a  position  so 
that  he  can  assume  the  daily  duties  attendant  upon  the  position  of 
the  chief  executive  of  any  organization.  Some  such  individual 
executive  is  essential  if  the  lost  motion  and  tardiness  of  decision 
involved  in  referring  matters  of  minor  importance  to  committees 
is  to  be  avoided.” 

The  same  committee  in  its  report  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  University  touched  further  upon  matters  of  very  general 
intercollegiate  import.  They  called  the  attention  of  the  Yale 
Corporation 

“to  the  continually  increasing  competition  for  supremacy  among 
rival  universities,  as  exemplified  in  the  employment  of  expensive 
staffs  of  coaches.  The  budget  for  Yale  football  coaching  for  one 
year,  alone,  is  considerable,  and  this  money  is  expended  in  the 
employment  of  a  small  number  of  men  for  the  period  of  but  a 
few  weeks  out  of  the  year.  The  expenses  of  the  coaching  for 
the  crew  arc  proportionately  large,  although  at  present  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  is  contributed  by  graduates  to  that  end.  W  e 
ire  given  to  understand  that  large  sums  of  money  are  contributed 
for  similar  purposes  by  graduates  at  other  universities.  In  fact, 
the  intensity  of  this  rivalry,  if  unchecked,  mav  so  increase  as  to 
make  intercollegiate  athletics  an  unprofitable  scramble  for  the 
raising  of  huge  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  salaries  demanded  bv  expert  coaches.  It  may  be  urged 
that  Yale  cannot  forego  such  advantages  unless  her  rivals  follow 
her  example,  but  present  practices  must,  it  would  seem,  lead  to 
still  greater  lengths  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  felt  bv  vour  committee  that  ultimately  the 

•J  r  m 

suggestion  must  be  seriously  considered  that  in  time  all  payment 
of  salaries  to  coaches  for  Yale  athletics  should  cease,  and  that  un¬ 
less  Yale  can,  from  her  own  resources,  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate,  develop  her  teams  without  such  artificial  stimulants,  so  that 
‘>he  can  reasonably  compete  with  her  rivals,  it  would  be  best  to 
eliminate  intercollegiate  athletics  altogether  until  the  dawn  of  an 
era  of  reasonableness  in  such  things.  It  might  come  with  some¬ 
what  poor  grace  from  Yale  at  this  time  to  urge  upon  others  this 
course  of  action.  None  the  less,  it  may  not  be  amiss  even  at  this 
time  to  close  this  report  with  a  reference  to  a  matter  which  may 
sooner  or  later  require  definite  decision. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  perplexing  and  disagreeable 
problems  of  eligibility  take  their  origin  from  this  multiplication 
of  expensive  coaching  staffs  and  extravagant  paraphernalia.  It 
is  impossible  to  devise  or  fully  enforce  eligibility  rules  which  will 
cover  all  cases  of  so-called  professionalism,  unless  there  is  a  high 
•spirit  of  honor  among  the  candidates  for  teams.  Thi<  spirit  can¬ 
not  be  best  fostered  in  an  atmosphere  of  lavish  expenditure,  now 
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considered  necessary  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rivalry  above 
referred  to.  We  should  like  to  see  Yale,  in  the  near  future,  in¬ 
augurate  a  system  of  restraint  upon  such  expenditures;  but  first 
we  believe  that  only  through  a  centralization  of  authority  and 
control  by  the  Corporation  of  the  University,  and  through  the 
Faculty,  with  such  graduate  assistance  as  may  be  enlisted,  can 
such  reforms  be  either  wisely  formulated  or  effectively  enforced. 


Second  District. 

PROFESSOR  J.  E.  RAYCROFT,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  district  contains  forty  institutions  listed  as  of  col¬ 
lege  or  university  grade.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  are  members  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

An  inquiry  hy  questionnaire  was  made  upon  these  points:  Eligi¬ 
bility  rules, '  intramural  sports,  and  injuries  in  athletic  competi¬ 
tion.  Replies  from  the  following  seventeen  institutions  have  been 
grouped  under  the  various  subdivisions  of  each  subject .  Alle¬ 
gheny  College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  College  of  the  C  it v  of  New  \  ork,  Columbia  University, 
Dickinson  College.  Haver  ford  College,  Lafayette  College.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  Princeton  University,  Rutgers  College, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Swartlunore  College,  l  mon  C  ol- 
lege.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse  l  niversity,  and  the 

University  of  Rochester. 

(1)  Eligibility  is  administered  by: 


Faculty  in  .  Cl  institutions. 

Faculty  and  Athletic  Board  in... .  1  institution. 

Faculty  and  Graduate  Manager  in  .  J  institution. 

Faculty  and  Physical  Director  in .  institution. 

Athletic  Board  in  .  1  institution. 

(2)  Migrants  from  other  colleges  must  be  in  residence  one 
college  year : 

Y  jn  10  institutions. 

This  regulation  is  being  introduced  in .  ]  institution. 

One  semester  is  require  in . 1  institution 

Required  only  of  those  who  competed  tor  first 

institution  in .  '  '•n5l.'v  V°!!', 

(3)  Freshmen  barred  from  varsity  teams: 

y  jn  .  3  institutions. 

Yes!  except  in  minor  sports,  in  . *•••••  1  institution. 

Yes.  except  in  sports  in  which  there  is  no  Fresh- 

man  team,  in  .  1  ms  » tu  ion. 

No,  in..... .  12  institutions 
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(4)  Summer  baseball  makes  ineligible  to  represent  institu¬ 
tion  : 


Yes,  in  .  8  institutions. 

Depends  on  conditions  .  1  institution. 

If  in  organized  league .  1  institution. 

If  on  an  organized  team,  or  before  June  IS  or 
after  September  15  .  1  institution. 


(5)  Intramural  Sports : 


Encouraged  in  every  institution  hut  widely  varying  provision  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

Equipment:  Varies  from  use  of  athletic  fields,  etc.,  when  not  otherwise  in 
use.  to  a  generous  equipment  for  contests  in  all  branches  of  outdoor 
sports. 

Coaching:  Practically  none  in  most  institutions.  The  physical  director 
or  the  coach  of  a  given  sport  gives  some  time,  as  his  other  duties  will 
permit  or  his  interest  suggests.  In  four  cases  the  department  of  physical 
education  and  the  coaches  cooperate. 

Financial  support:  Very  little — and  hard  to  evaluate.  Two  depend  upon 
definite  appropriation.  In  most  cases  represented  by  time  of  coaches 
and  physical  directors.  In  two  cases  upon  student  assessment. 

Percentage  of  students  taking  part :  Answers  show  a  wide  variation,  due 
quite  as  much  to  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  real  difference  in 
conditions. 


No  estimate  . 

Small  . 

18%  . 

25%  . 

35%  . 

Less  than  50% 

50%  . 

60%  . 

80%  . 


4  institutions. 
1  institution. 

1  institution. 

2  institutions. 
1  institution. 

1  institution. 

2  institutions. 
1  institution. 

3  institutions. 


(6)  Injuries:  None  in  13  institutions.  Serious  injuries  in 
four  institutions,  as  follows: 

One  fractured  cervical  vertebra-  from  open  field  tackle  -recovery. 

One  ruptured  kidney — recovery,  but  barred  from  all  sports. 

One  fractured  leg. 

One  fractured  spine — tackling  dummy — death  resulted. 


(?)  Are  standards  in  sport  and  relations  between  colleges 
improving?  If  not,  can  you  suggest  reasons? 

Replies  from  four  institutions  gave  an  unqualified  “yes”  in 
answer  to  this  question.  Others  answered  with  qualifications : 
“The  law  is  strict  but  is  not  enforced”;  “Can’t  induce  institutions 
to  adopt  standards  recommended  by  the  National  Collegiate”; 
“No  cooperative  effort  to  improve  rules  and  raise  standards” ;  “No 
mechanism  for  enforcing  rules”;  "Progress  obstructed  hy  desire 
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for  victory  ";  “Progress  obstructed  by  irresponsible  alumni”; 
“Attitude  in  some  institutions  depends  upon  success  or  failure  of 
teams”;  “Bad  example  by  athletically  successful  institutions” ; 
“Failure  to  appreciate  real  function  of  athletics”;  “Unwise  alumni 
interest”;  and  “Lack  of  full  control  by  faculties.” 

There  have  been  two  significant  conferences  held  during  the 
year,  one  by  the  presidents  of  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
intercollegiate  athletics,  and  another  by  representatives  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Vale,  and  Princeton.  There  are  three  features  of  the  latter 
conference  that  deserve  more  than  passing  notice:  (1)  the  spirit 
of  the  introductory  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  conference: 


“With  a  view  to  keeping  the  spirit  and  the  associations  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  out  of  college  athletics  without  the  unreasonable 
hampering  of  athletics  by  the  mere  letter  of  rules,  and  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  in  mutual  confidence  at  these  three  universities 
the  same  theory  and  practice  in  matters  of  eligibility,  we  adopt 
the  following  statement  of  principles”;  (2)  the  provision  that,  “No 
student  shall  represent  his  university  on  any  athletic  team  or 
crew  who  receives  from  others  than  those  on  whom  he  is 
naturally  dependent  for  financial  support  money  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  money,  such  as  board  and  lodging,  etc.,  unless  the 
source  and  character  of  such  goods  or  payments  to  him  shall 
be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  committee,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  deserved  to  receive  such  benefits  and  that  they  have 
not  accrued  to  him  primarily  because  of  his  ability  as  an  athlete” ; 
and  f.3)  the  effort  to  reduce  the  emphasis  upon  Freshman  athlet¬ 
ics  by  permitting  only  two  games  per  season  with  teams  from 
other  institutions,  one  at  home  and  one  abroad.  The  corollary 
of  this  provision  is  an  increased  encouragement  of,  and  provision 
for.  intra-college  and  intra-class  competitions. 


The  one-year  residence  rule  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  athletes  from  one  institution  to  another,  together  with  the 
evils  that  accompanied  this  practice.  A  general  agreement  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  one-vear  residence  rule  so  that  Fresh¬ 
man  intercollegiate  competition  might  be  discontinued  would  do 
much  to  make  it  possible  for  the  first-year  student  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  successfully  to  his  new  environment,  and  would  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  scholastic  mortality  among  the  members  of  Freshman 
athletic  teams.  Such  a  change  in  policy  would  permit  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  more  general  and  less  strenuous  intra-mural  sports,  and 
would  give  a  rather  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  have 
made  athletic  reputations  in  secondary  schools  a  much  needed 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  strain  of  previous  competition, 
and  to  take  on  a  healthier  growth  and  development. 
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Tmikd  District. 

PROFESSOR  C.  It.  HERTY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

[In  Professor  Herty's  absence,  the  report  was  read  by  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  S.  Mangum,  University  of  North  Carolina.! 

That  which  stands  out  preeminently  in  the  development  of 
athletic  policy  in  this  district  is  the  progress  made  toward  the 
uniform  introduction  of  the  one-year  rule.  In  this  the  C  (inference 
of  Southern  State  Universities,  consisting  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  lennessee,  has  taken  the 
lead,  putting  the  rule  into  effect  among  themselves  for  the  first 
time  during  the  past  football  season.  I  he  Southern  C  onterence 
has  likewise  endorsed  the  principle,  but  has  postponed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  until  September,  1917.  For  this  reason  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Southern  State  Universities  granted  to  its  members 
the  privilege,  if  desired,  of  not  enforcing  this  rule  with  teams 
other  than  those  of  its  own  organization  until  September,  1917. 
Two  of  the  members,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  declined  to 
make  use  of  this  privilege,  and  enforced  the  one-year  rule  as  a 
matter  of  sound  athletic  policy,  Virginia  going  further  than  North 
Carolina  and  applying  the  rule  to  .all  branches  of  sport,  while 
North  Carolina  applied  it  to  the  major  sports  only,  football  and 
baseball. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  from  the  momentum  already  gained 
in  this  matter  the  next  year  will  see  a  wide  extension  of  this  one- 
year  rule.  Where  it  has  been  applied  the  athletic  atmosphere  has 
been  clarified  and  many  perplexing  problems  of  the  past  have 
found  their  own  solution  or  have  simply  disappeared. 

May  I  express  one  thought  in  conclusion.  I  am  now  completely 
dissociated  from  university  activities.  As  I  look  back  over  my 
twenty-three  years  of  close  touch  with  student  problems,  hopes, 
and  ambitions,  I  am  convinced  that  despite  many  discouragements, 
and  at  times  almost  heart-sickenings,  no  duty  has  been  of  greater 
importance  during  those  twenty-three  years  of  constant  touch 
with  intercollegiate  athletics  than  the  struggle  towards  higher  ath¬ 
letic  ideals.  It  is  a  genuine  happiness  therefore  to  feel  that  such 
real  progress  is  being  made  in  our  section  of  the  country  along 
this  good  road. 


Fourth  District. 


PROFESSOR  II.  E.  BUCHANAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 


During  the  present  year  rather  important  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  towards  better  sportsmanship  in  our  athletic  games. 

A  group  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  being  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  have  formed  a  Southern 
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Athletic  Conference.  The  members  of  the  Conference  adhere  to 
the  one-year  residence  rule  for  football  in  games  within  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  have  not  yet  felt  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  play  non- 
members  who  do  not  come  up  to  that  standard.  These  institu¬ 
tions  still  retain  their  membership  in  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  another  year  the  new  organization  will  be  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  one-year  residence  rule  in  all  its  games 
both  within  and  without  the  Conference.  Your  representative 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  new  conference,  believing  it  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  national  organization. 

There  seems  to  be  greater  harmony  among  the  various  institu¬ 
tions.  Quarrels  over  eligibility  of  players  have  been  unusually 
few.  \Ye  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  “honor  system”  in  which 
each  institution  is  trusted  to  pass  on  its  players. 

Football  continues  to  be  the  center  of  interest,  with  baseball, 
basket  ball,  and  track  far  in  the  rear.  The  interest  in  football 
was  unusual  this  year,  probably  owing  to  the  remarkable  upset 
of  “dope”  in  so  many  games.  From  all  reports  there  were  few 
instances  of  rough  playing. 

The  rules  at  present  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  Only  two  in¬ 
stances  of  serious  injuries  have  come  to  my  attention. 


Fifth  District. 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  GOODE  NOUG II,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  fifth  district  is  essentially  the  Western  Conference  district, 
including  all  the  Conference  states  except  Iowa,  and  with  the 
additional  states  of  Michigan  and  North  Dakota.  (There  are  a 
good  many  who  hope  that  Michigan  may  soon  apply  for  read¬ 
mission  to  the  Conference.) 

Included  in  the  fifth  district  is  the  Ohio  Conference,  contain¬ 
ing  fifteen  colleges  working  under  uniform  eligibility  rules.  As 
is  well  known  to  this  body,  these  two  conferences  work  under 
rules  and  interpretations  of  rules  probably  more  rigid  than  any 
other  group  in  the  country.  Both  have  had  the  one-year  residence 
rule,  scholarship  rules,  faculty  control,  no  Freshman  competition, 
and  migrant  rules  for  a  number  of  years;  the  Western  Confer¬ 
ence  requiring  the  certificate  of  the  registrar  that  the  participants 
in  any  sport  have  absolutely  no  delinquencies.  This  Conference 
also  requires  that  the  athlete's  statement  of  amateur  standing  be 
signed  while  he  appears  alone  before  the  entire  faculty  board  or 
eligibility  committee  of  his  university,  and  a  false  statement 
results  in  dismissal  from  the  university.  Under  the  Conference 
rules  no  coach  nor  member  of  an  athletic  department  may  ap¬ 
proach  a  high  school  athlete  with  the  idea  of  inducing  him  to 
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attend  a  particular  college.  The  number  of  f^a'Uames  is 

KovWingX8.  ‘offSuXr  p,  on  Se,*ember •*,  but 
that  individual  exercise  may  be  taken  before  that  t,nK; 

Ss  o. 

mural  conditions  is  to  be  presented  at  next  year  s  meeting  s 
that  the  interesting  and  encouraging  details  which  may  appear 
in  that  report  will  not  be  anticipated  at  this  time 

I  he  stated  future  policy  concerning  intra-mural  athletus  m 
fifth  diSriS is X  improvement  of  quality  rather  than  quamuy. 

Thus  it  may  be  reported  that  the  majority  of  colleges  m  the 
fifth  district  are  not  only  living  under  the  consutution  and  prn  - 
ciples  of  this  Association,  but  arc  going  much  further  in  their 
efforts  to  control  intercollegiate  athletics. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  the  death  of  Professor  A  G.  S  '"' 

Iowt  is  reported.  Many  here  are  familiar  with  his  work  ana 
influence  in  athletic  government,  and  no  doubt  a  suitable  mmu  c 

will  be  recorded  bv  this  body.  .  ,  ,  •  , 

There  has  been' in  the  West,  and  particularly  m  the  state  of 
Ohio  a  crowing  attempt  to  promote  that  perversion 
hnown  asR':profegssional 'football.”  Tor  a  number  of  years  there 
have  been  professional  teams,  playing  mostly  on  Sunday,  ana 

, untie  up  largely  of  shop  men.  with  an  occasional  &*,’ 

This  year  there  has  been  a  great  exploiting  of  college  i  la.  ■ . 
We  have  had  in  Ohio  the  spectacle  of  coaches  of  Conference  c  1 
leges  playing  professional  football  every  Sunday  of  the  season .  ( 
eastern  players  playing  in  their  own  game  each  Saturday  and 

coming  under  assumed  names  to  plav  m  Ohio  the 
players  finishing  their  three  years  of  play  and  showing  then  entire 
lack  of  regard  for  the  spirit  of  amateurtsm  by  , nmicd.at cly  l u rn- 
ing  professional  under  their  own  names,  and  being  advertised 
the  name  of  their  university.  We  have  had  coaches  andd.«Uw 
of  athletics— faculty  members— acting  as  officials  in  these  games. 

The  Western  Conference  at  its  last  meeting  (December  .  )  saw 
the  menace  to  the  sport,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  all  employees  of  athletic  departments,  who  take  part 
in  professional  football  games,  shall  be  theicby  suspem  <-t  n>m 

their  employment.  .  ,  .  , 

3.  That' members  of  teams  participating  in  professional  con¬ 
tests  before  graduation  shall  forfeit  their  letter  and  be  recom- 
mended  to  their  faculties  for  further  discipline. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  Indiana,  where  a  new  league  of 
professional  football  is  just  being  formed,  the  Indiana  University 
made  the  resolution  retroactive  in  refusing  to  grant  letters  to 
two  men  who  professionalized  themselves  the  next  day  after  their 
last  college  game. 

All  of  this  is  reported  to  indicate  the  stand  which  the  western 
colleges  are  taking  against  an  evil  which,  in  its  temptation  to 
players  to  degrade  themselves  and  their  college,  threatens  the 
whole  principle  of  intercollegiate  sport. 

The  suggestion  is  inferred  that  the  National  Association  may 
wish  to  take  some  action  to  indicate  its  position  on  this  question, 
and.  through  the  publicity  which  it  commands,  to  throw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  against  this  commercial  degradation  of 
college  play  and  players. 


Sixth  District. 

PROFESSOR  C.  L.  BREWER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  sixth  district  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  covers  the  states  of  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri ;  a  territory  seven  hundred  miles  across  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  or  as  large  square  as  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Detroit. 
In  this  territory  there  are  more  than  ninety  colleges  competing  in 
athletics,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  students.  In  a  territory  so  large,  and  with  so  many  institu¬ 
tions,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  organization  can  dominate  and  no 
one  set  of  regulations  suffice. 

The  organization  with  the  greatest  influence  is  the  Missouri 
Valley  Conference.  This  organization  includes  in  its  membership 
seven  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  district  and  at  least  one 
representative  from  every  state  except  South  Dakota.  The  work¬ 
ing  regulations  of  this  conference  have  been  explained  in  previous 
reports,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  into  detail  again  except  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  fundamentals  on  which  this  conference  is  based  are: 
faculty  control;  rigid  scholastic  requirements;  limited  schedules; 
the  one-year  residence  and  three-year  rule  ;  the  prohibition  against 
playing  football  on  other  than  college  grounds;  no  training  tables; 
and  all  coaching  in  the  hands  of  men  regularly  appointed  as  in¬ 
structors  or  professors.  In  fact,  this  conference  seems  to  have 
adopted  and  reasonably  enforced  all  of  the  recommendations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  addition  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  there  are  two 
other  interstate  influences  in  the  district.  The  University  of  Iowa 
is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  or  Western  Conference,  with 
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rules  almost  identical  with  those  of  *e  Miss 'fZc 

ence.  wh.le  the  S™*  “"Trganizatl  which  governs 

Minnesota-Dakota  Conf  *  .  d  South  Dakota. 

the  competition  m  Mtnnesota  North  and  ^o  ^  ^  ^  Qne 

In  addition  to  these  interstate  alhanc  South  Dakota, 

organization  within  «“* .^J^ce'in  keeping  , he  smaller  colleges 
which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  m  **  1  b 

KANSAS:  The  Kansas  Colle* j« ’ 

athletic  schools  of  the  state,  vy  1  r-olleec  which  are  members 
versitv  and  the  Stale  Agricultural  C°  ^  .  1  faculty 

of  the  Missouri  Valiev-  Conference  "vis  confer^ ^ 

control,  all-year  coaches,  sati.  fa<.  .  ,  q^e  competition 

a  residence  rule  graded  accort  mg  added  influence 

is  of  a  high  order  and  ts  very  weU regulated .*«•  ^  except 

is  that  no  member  of  the  confu  -.1  ^ conferences 

an“  “ 

addition  to  the  amateur  rule. 

MISSOURI:  Washington  ^’Tnrfvlv'confe^'  St. 
Missouri  are  members  ot  the  Missou  ,  ‘  jj  t  lhe  Missouri 
l.ouis  University  has  no  alhtauonOm  su -n las  to^  of 

Valley  Conference  rules.  1  he  eleven  otnu  »  control, 

•He  -ate  are  combined -n  ™* 

permanent  coaching,  and  \tr\  go  hut  has  no  rest- 

Migran i  radlege  students 
and  no  dSe  ruling  in  regard  to  summer  baseball. 

IOWA:  Athletic  control  for  the  niany  colleges^ f^owa^^ 

tributed  among  four  ''^"Tniver^  of  lo Ja  in  the  Intercede- 
through  membership  of  the :  ^  -  -  d  Iowa  state  College  in 

giate  Conference  and  Drake  l  w.-,.  state  there  are  two. 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference.  ^  «  Conference  of 

the  Iowa  Athletic  Conference  and  control, 

Iowa  Colleges.  Both  are  wholesome  as  regards^ta  ^  ^ 

coaching  permanence,  and  scholastic  -1.^^  rcquirement.  and 

made  up  of  the  smaller  college. ,  1 . .  •  •  tc  The  former,  a 

permits  men  of  sub-college  gra  e  o  P  sjx_months  residence 

'JA  of  some 

conference  affiliation. 
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NEBRASKA:  The  University  of  Nebraska  is  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Conference.  Creighton  University  is  independent, 
with  uncertain  regulations.  The  other  eleven  institutions  of  the 
state  are  members  of  the  State  League.  This  organization  is  based 
on  institutional  control,  scholastic  regulation,  and  the  amateur 
standard,  but  has  no  residence  rule  and  permits  four  years  of 
competition. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA:  All  the  colleges  of  the  state  arc  members 
of  the  Minnesota-1  Dakota  Intercollegiate  Conference.  The  alli¬ 
ance  is  a  harmonious  working  organization  with  very  good  regula¬ 
tion  as  regards  control  and  scholastic  requirements.  Four  years 
of  competition  is  permitted,  and  there  is  no  residence  require¬ 
ment,  except  in  case  of  entrance  from  another  college,  when  the 
requirement  is  one  year. 


It  is  mv  opinion  that  conditions  in  the  sixth  district  as  a  whole 
are  sound  and  wholesome.  The  keynote  is  institutional  control 
of  every  athletic  phase,  including  finances.  Only  two  or  three 
institutions  of  athletic  significance  in  the  entire  district  are  without 
the  fold  of  wholesome  group  affiliation.  The  district  is  largely 
without  the  tradition  of  student,  alumni,  and  public  control  of 
athletics,  so  that  constructive  leadership  and  education  have  made 
possible  the  present  attitude  toward  athletics.  A  very  significant 
fact  is  that  throughout  the  district  athletics  in  the  high  schools 
and  secondary  schools  are  officially  recognized  as  part  of  the 
school  activities,  often  with  definite  curriculum  space  and  credit 
and  with  supervision  and  coaching,  almost  without  exception,  in 
the  hands  of  regular  teachers.  This  has  helped  wonderfully  in  the 
general  attitude,  not  only  of  the  boys  who  come  to  college,  hut  of 
the  public.  The  sentiment  now  is  usually  wholesome.  In  fact,  I 
feel  free  to  say  that  throughout  the  sixth  district,  students,  alumni, 
public,  and  teachers  (usually  the  hardest  to  educate)  not  only 
accept,  but  believe  to  be  proper  and  good,  the  regime  of  institu¬ 
tional  responsibility  for  supervision  and  regulation  of  all  athletic 
activities. 


Seventh  District. 

MR.  B.  G.  OWEN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

The  Southwest  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  institutions  which  have  collegiate  stand¬ 
ing,  consists  of  the  following  colleges  and  universities:  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Oklahoma,  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College  of  Texas,  Baylor  University,  Southwestern 
University,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  Texas,  and 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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been  info™',!  by  the  authorities  of  Rice  Instate  that  they  will 

soon  ask  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Conference.  ,  j 

The  one-year  residence  rule  went  into  effect  last  January  a 
it  „as  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  annual  meeting  that  the 

very  few  disputed  cases  of  eligibility  were  due  to  it. 

mura^sport^b^  A^icuU^raTand  ^VRch'atiical^Co^lege1^ 

veT^tyiofr\rhanw^havc*<Wll"awl^»m|iany  sodiaHn the 

Southwest  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  the  interest  in 
intramural  games  has  grown  until  a  large  majority  of  the  studen  s 

^President  V"sums  upThe  work  of  the  Conference  as  fob 
lows  •  T  am  convinced  that  this  Conference  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  Southwest.  1  observe  that  some  institutions  wl 
were  a  few  years  ago  not  on  speaking  terms  with  one  another  are 
now  mingling  together  in  a  friendly  way  as  members  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  The  influence  of  the  Conference  in  enforcing  standar  U 

of  scholarship  and  other  eligibility  rules  will  dou'>*  '  h^s 

influence  upon  certain  schools  m  the  states  ofOklahoma,  Texas 

and  Arkansas,  which  have  not  been 

now  paying,  much  attentton  to  the  purity  of  college  athletics. 


Eighth  District. 

PROFESSOR  A.  D.  BROWNE,  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  majority  of  the  colleges  west  of  the  Rockies  have  been 
brought  into  conferences,  and  are  now  practicing  the  doctrines 
which  the  National  Association  has  promulgated. 

Four  conferences  are  operating  and  contributing  to  a  c  ea 

realization  of  ideals  to  be  followed  and  evils  to  be  eradicated 

intercollegiate  athletics.  . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  now  comprises  sev< n  " 
tions  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  It  requires  certain  coUegtate  stan¬ 
dards  for  membership,  and  lias  strong  centralized  l  *r  "  » 
n, titters  as  arranging  schedules,  choosing  officials,  and  determining 
the  maximum  time  an  athlete  may  give  to  da,lv  practice 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and  the  Northwest  Conferem 
overlap  in  membership.  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  <  >rcgon 


University,  Washington  University,  and  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege  are  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Northwest  Con¬ 
ferences.  The  Universities  of  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Whitman 
College  in  Washington  are  the  other  members  of  the  Northwest 
Conference.  California  and  Stanford  Universities  are  members 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  principles  for  which  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Northwest 
Conferences  have  stood  are:  Faculty  control  and  uniform  eligi¬ 
bility  rules  of  players  in  contests.  The  important  rules  governing 
eligibility  are:  Fifteen  units  required  for  entrance;  one  year  of 
residence  as  a  regular  student  doing  full  work  and  satisfactorily 
completing  twenty-two  hours  during  this  period  of  residence;  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours  of  failures  on  the  student’s  previous 
record  ;  satisfactorily  carrying  eleven-sixteenths  of  hours  required 
in  the  prescribed  course  at  time  of  participation;  no  football 
coaching  or  regular  practice  before  registration  day;  amateur 
standing  as  defined  by  the  National  Association;  not  more  than 
three  years  of  participation  in  the  aggregate,  the  three  years  of 
competition  to  take  place  within  five  years  after  first  registration. 

An  endeavor  is  being  made  by  all  the  members  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  giving  special  monetary 
favors  to  student  athletes.  Each  certified  list  of  eligible  students 
exchanged  by  colleges  before  each  contest  must  contain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  information,  each  contestant’s  occupation,  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  employed,  rate  per  hour,  and  name  of  the  individual 
employing  him. 

Whitman  College,  which  has  an  enrolment  of  only  1*25  students, 
is  permitted  by  the  Northwest  Conference  to  play  freshmen. 

The  Southern  California  Conference  is  two  years  old.  and  in¬ 
cludes  Pomona,  Occidental,  Throop,  and  Whittier  Colleges,  and 
Redlands  University.  The  University  of  Southern  California 
was  formerly  a  member,  but  withdrew  in  order  to  allow  her 
freshmen  to  participate.  A  feature  of  the  rules  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  freshman  rule  is  observed  only  in  those  institutions 
in  which  one  hundred  male  students  are  enrolled  in  the  three 
upper  classes,  and  with  four-year  or  three-year  participation 
applied  accordingly. 

Faculty  control  (meaning  in  some  institutions  athletic  depart¬ 
ment  control)  is  recognized  in  all  conference  colleges  in  this 
district. 

Athletic  conditions  west  of  the  Rockies  are  normal  and  healthy, 
except  that  the  intercollegiate  contests  are  the  dominant  influences 
in  athletics  and  not  a  part  of  physical  training. 

Newspaper  editors,  faculties,  and  students  are  beginning  to 
make  demands  on  physical  departments  for  organization  and 
changes  in  policy,  so  that  more  students  may  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  athletics. 

The  conferences  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  stamp  out 
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recruiting.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  colleges  to  conduct 
track  and  basket  ball  meets  for  high  school  athletes  and  to  pay 
contestants’  railroad  fare  and  entertainment.  1  lie  Pacific  Coast 
and  Northwest  Conferences  have  rules  that  members  must  not 
nav  expenses  of  high  school  contestants.  Distances  to  the  colleges 
are  so  great  that  contestants  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  own  ex¬ 
penses,  so  colleges  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  holding  meets 

for  high  school  students.  .  .  . 

Soccer  football  is  being  played  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  by 

four  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  colleges.  I  lie  l  mversity  of 
California  dropped  Rugby  two  years  ago  to  take  up  American 
football  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has  supported  American 
football  and  soccer  as  fall  intercollegiate  sports.  Rugby  has  been 
started  and  games  arranged  with  Stanford  University  tor  next 
fall.  Oregon  Agricultural  College  recognizes  soccer  and  Rugby 
as  excellent  games  for  intramural  sports.  At  the  end  of  the 
intramural  season,  teams  are  chosen  and  three-game  schedules  are 

arranged  for  intercollegiate  competition. 

The  colleges  in  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  states  iccom 
mend  that  the  eighth  district  be  subdivided  so  that  the  states  ot 
California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana  comprise 
one  district.  The  colleges  in  these  five  states  are  members  of  the 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  Conferences,  and  schedule  games 
with  each  other  in  all  sports. 


REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


I.  Football  Rules  Committee. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  this  Association  about  ten  >  ear> 
ago — until  the  present  year,  the  Football  Rules  C  ommittee  of 
seven  men,  appointed  annually  by  this  Association,  has  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  so-called  “old  rules  committee.”  and  the  two  have 
worked  together  as  one  in  elaborating  the  official  rules  ot  footb.u  . 

The  old  committee  has  really  had  no  official  status.  At  the  last 
meeting,  for  the  first  time,  this  Association,  which  has  steudi  \ 
grown  in  size  and  strength  until  it  has  now  received  into  it  -  mem¬ 
bership  every  institution  that  was  represented  on  the  old  football 
rules  committee,  took  unto  itself,  as  it  were,  and  made  official  l"t 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  so-called  old  rules  committee  by 
specifically  inviting  its  members  to  membership  on  the  rules  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Association.  This  step  was  of  more  than  passing 
significance,  as  the  rules  of  football  for  the  American  schools 
and  colleges  were  thereby  brought  entirely  under  the  direction 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  Association. 
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The  committee  met  in  New  York  last  February.  As  for  several 
years  past,  great  care  was  taken  to  introduce  no  changes  that 
would  affect  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  football,  as  it  was  felt  by 
all  that  the  game  is  now  in  a  very  well-balanced  condition. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  radical  changes  were  made,  it 
is  surprising  what  a  great  amount  of  important  work  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  found  it  necessary  to  do  in  reviewing,  classifying,  re¬ 
codifying,  explaining,  and  simplifying  the  rules  as  they  now 
stand.  Many  “approved  rulings”  have  this  year  been  introduced 
which  have  helped  greatly  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  rules. 
The  policy  of  the  committee  in  making  no  changes  that  would 
materially  affect  tactics  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  game. 
The  public  are  well  satisfied  with  the  present  rules.  Players  and 
coaches  have  had  something  stable  to  work  upon,  and  as  a  result 
the  past  season  has  seen  a  marked  development  in  the  science  and 
strategy  of  the  play. 

it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  rules  have  given  us 
the  best  game  of  football  that  we  have  ever  had,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rules  will  be  allowed  to  remain  about  as  they  are. 

Nothing  has  been  done  which  affects  in  any  way  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  game,  and  most  of  the  alterations,  all  of  which  were 
the  slightest,  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  debatable 
points  or  eliminating  provisions  no  longer  necessary. 

For  the  last  ten  years  your  committee  has  constantly  en¬ 
deavored,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  by  rules  themselves, 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  incentive  and  opportunity  for  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  play. 

At  various  times  we  have  considered  whether  we  could  not  go 
even  further  and  include  as  a  part  of  the  rules  in  some  way  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  principles  of  what  constitutes  sportsmanship. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  the  committee,  however,  that  it  was  wise 
to  attempt  this,  partly  because  it  was  outside  the  function  of  a 
rules  committee,  and  partly  because  these  things  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  legislation. 

This  year,  however,  the  committee  decided  to  prepare  and  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  Rules  Hook,  as  individuals,  a  statement  designed  to  set 
forth  in  a  semi-authoritative  way  a  few  fundamental  standards. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  was  intended  to  do  something  which 
might  counteract  the  vicious  teachings  of  the  occasional  unprinci¬ 
pled  coach. 

For  want  of  a  better  name  we  may  call  this  statement  a  “Code 
of  Football  Ethics.”  It  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  rules.  It  is 
simply  a  plea  for  high  standards  by  men  who  love  the  game  and 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recommending  the 
rules  under  which  the  game  shall  be  played. 

E.  K.  Hall,  Chairman. 

[A  copy  of  the  Code  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  111.] 


II.  Central  Board  on  Officials. 

At  the  completion  of  another  year  of  work.  lh®. 
would  report  a  satisfactory  period  in  the  mam.  The  ^1  ten 

addUionT^c^l^cT^^schoo^^tili^etMt^  ^"^^^revlous  year! 
to  keep  this  increasing  number  to  a  minimim  ,  -  hardlv  be 

■“is  i  s  ja  s  s*- 

to  this  report  the  customary  statistics.  rse  of  this 

Certain  points  have  been  emphasized  with  the  co  rse 

mmm 

the  Central  Board  it  would  lie  a  very  great  advantage  tt  eveO’ 

“secondly  as  to  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  Hoard  The 

of  the  Board  and  appreciation  by  the  students  of  the  tnv totao  . 

“ThirTasToThe  total  volume  of  wor.k.  This  undoubtedly  has 
occupied  more  ti.ne;  the  secretary  and  the  ^"ographer .  ^well 

will^d^^n^n"ely1evideliced  b°v°  the  correspondence  total 
On  the  other  hand  the  system  has  become  more  automatic  and 

deFouSrthe  aTto%rlSnfnd  their  relation.  Our  judgment 
is  that  officials  as  a  whole  have  received  rather  less  r£!™n^"°'’ 
in  total  this  past  year  than  in  some  previous  years  ™is  m ay 
due  to  the  vcrv  wise  development  which  has  distribute  tne 
est  honors  alttle  more  brLdly.  We  are  constantly  worr^at 
the  prospect  of  losing  certain  officials  o  *  .  ioffica| 

This  very  situation  confronts  us  now.  It  is,  ho\\c  er,  * 

to  assume  that  men  of  a  standing,  which  makes  them  got* I  officials 
can  resist  the  demands  upon  their  services  in  business  for  whuii 
these  very  qualifications  eminently  fit  them. 
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Fifth,  as  to  fees.  The  fee  question  is  one  of  constant  agitation. 

I  he  Hoard  thinks  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  minimum  fee  should 
exist  among  the  smaller  colleges  and  that  this  minimum  should 
not  he  less  than  $10;  $15  would  perhaps  be  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  commend  the  large  universities  for  maintaining  a  regular 
commensurate  rate  of  service  payment. 

In  this  connection  should  perhaps  he  brought  up  another 
matter.  Certain  very  large  school  games—  notably  the  Andover- 
Exeter  game — which  pay  almost  the  major  limit  of  fee,  hold  their 
annual  game  when  certain  major  colleges  are  still  in  their  active 
season.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  us  that  officials  should  be  pre¬ 
empted  for  the  larger  games  at  a  smaller  fee  when  such  a  game 
as  this  demands  men  of  first  standing,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  they  he  included  at  our  special  appointment  meeting  in  June. 

Finally,  as  to  the  general  tone  of  college  football  and  its  admin¬ 
istration.  The  increasing  demands  for  stadium  room,  the  steady 
growth  of  college  interest,  the  improvement  in  the  game  itself, 
the  esprit  dc  corps  extending  to  the  official  department,  and  the 
cooperative  effort  to  eliminate  objectionable  features  of  athletics 
on  the  part  of  faculties,  all  render  the  outlook  a  promising  one. 


Statistics  for  1916. 


Number  of  college  letters  received . 

Number  of  letters  written  to  colleges . 

Number  of  letters  received  from  schools  and 

officials  . 

Number  of  letters  written  to  schools  and 

officials  . 

Additional  and  circular  correspondence . 

Notices  of  interpretation  meeting . 

Number  of  telegrams  sent . 

Time  covered  by  Central  hoard  work . 

Approximate  number  of  full  working  days.... 

Data  on  Schedules. 

Number  of  colleges  regularly  using  service... 
Additional  colleges  occasionally  playing  under 

Board  appointments  . 

Schools  using  service  occasionally  . 

Freshman  teams  using  service  occasionally... 

Western  teams  using  service  occasionally . 

Southern  teams  using  service  occasionally - 

Data  on  Appointments. 

Number  final  college  appointments . 

Number  final  Freshman  appointments . 

Number  final  school  appointments . 

Total  number  appointments  . 

Total  final  substitutions . 

Number  of  officials  used . 

Maximum  number  of  appointments  for  one 
official  . . . . . 


1915 

428 

486 

419 

7?? 

f 

814 

788 

581 

696 

1,200 

1,600 

575 

550 

291 

230 

8|-<  mo. 

RVi 

105 

105 

60 

65 

41 

43 

41 

44 

5 

6 

5 

5 

12 

12 

00 

§ 

914 

13 

32 

87 

82 

999 

1 ,028 

110 

125 

210 

223 

12 

13 

Data  as  to  Fees. 

19 15  I(‘ 

$100 

Highest  fee  . • 

Number  of  games  using  highest  fee . 

Grading  of  fees: 

Large  colleges :  .  $15 


1916 

$100 

5 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Medium  colleges: 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Smalt  colleges : 

Minimum 

Maximum 


100 


Schools : 


Minimum  . 

Maximum  . 


Data  as  to  Lists. 


t9t5 

480 


Total  number  of  officials  on  list . 

Increase  over  last  year .  4j 

Number  dropped  .  . .  . .  44 

Number  of  applications  rejected 

Number  of  applications  accepted  .  ^ 

Number  having  limitations  ••••••**• . 

New  applications  not  yet  acted  upon .  2 

Men  used  not  on  list  . .  j28 

Number  on  Western  List  •  •  •  .  145 

Number  on  Missouri  \  alley  List  .  jjg 

Number  on  Ohio  List^.  . .  5 9 

Number  on  Southern  List .  32 

Number  on  Texas  List  .  '9 

Number  on  Colored  List  .  9gj 

Total  of  all  lists . 

James  A.  Babbitt, 


1916 

497 

17 

82 

82 

100 

67 

75 

3 

156 

136 

109 

52 

40 

11 

1,001 

Chairman. 


III.  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

Your  committee  continued  cooperative  relations .with  the  basket 
ball  committees  representing  the  International 't  M.  .  C  A  an d t 
Amateur  Athletic  Union.  As  a  result  of  the  work  ot  tne 

committee  so  organized  during  the  past J .  or  tvfelve  years  was 
ball  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  t  ^  The 

conducted  throughout  the  country  under  uni fonn 1  rules. 

difficulties  experienced  by  the  different  organiza  :> 
necessary  changes  which  resulted  from  the 

various  codes  which  governed  amateur  basket  ball  uf  t  • 

were  much  less  serious  than  we  had  team  *  .  .•  0f  tjie 

The  joint  committee  consisted  of  four  reprc.ctiL 


Amateur  Athletic  l  nion,  three  from  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  three  selected  by  your  committee  to  represent  this 
organization.  Last  spring  the  joint  committee  was  organized  with 
a  representation  of  four  members  from  each  of  the  organizations. 

I  he  members  belonging  to  this  organization  were  elected  by  mail 
vote  as  an  executive  committee  with  power,  and  no  meeting  of 
our  full  committee  has  been  held  since  a  year  ago  last  June. 

1  his  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee  as  a  whole  indicates 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  members,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  again  the  question  which  we  considered  briefly  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  desirability  of  reorganizing  this  committee. 

The  suggestion  which  was  made  was  that  the  Association  should 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  considerable  size,  composed 
of  men  interested  in  basket  ball  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  a  conference  committee  of  four  should  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  various  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  and  through  them  with  the  needs  and  status 
of  basket  ball  throughout  the  country,  and  with  the  authority  to 
legislate  on  rules  in  connection  with  the  other  members  of  the 
joint  committee. 

I'he  new  code  of  rules  which  was  organized  last  year  worked 
so  well  that  the  joint  committee  found  it  necessary  to  make  only 
a  few  changes,  and  those  chiefly  editorial,  in  the  nature  of  re¬ 
arranging  and  rewording  of  material.  We  are  justified  in  expect¬ 
ing,  in  the  light  of  this  experience,  that  there  will  be  even  fewer 
difficulties  this  year  than  last. 

Your  committee,  together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
joint  committee,  has  conducted  a  number  of  conferences  for  the 
study  of  rules.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Washington,  and  in  other  places. 

A  member  of  each  of  the  committees  represented  in  the  joint 
committee  was  designated  to  answer  questions  and  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  interpretations  on  a  few  points  for  the  teams  which  repre¬ 
sent  members  of  each  of  the  three  groups. 

The  college  plan  of  listing  approved  officials  has  been  adopted 
by  the  other  two  organizations  and  is  meeting  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  classify  the  officials  on 
the  basis  of  ability  for  the  guidance  of  the  different  teams 
throughout  the  country.  These  lists  are  published  in  the  Guide 
and  are  supplemented  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  now  in  preparation, 
and  which  deals  with  certain  important  points  in  the  rules  which 
deserve  unusual  emphasis. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  the  game  throughout  the  country 
is  better  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  the  prospects  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  in  cleaning  up  the  game  and  in  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  features  are  very  favorable. 
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IV.  Committee  on  Track  Rules. 

The  rules  reported  at  your  Tenth  Annual  Convention  were 
turned  over  to  your  Committee  on  Publication  in  March  and 
appeared  under  the  copyright  of  this  Association  in  April,  191G. 
The  printing  and  distribution  was  done  by  the  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company. 

Your  committee  urges  their  further  adoption  by  the  different 
conferences  and  high  schools  in  the  various  districts  of  this  body. 

We  still  feel  that  there  is  a  need  of  emphasis  on  the  care  used 
in  conducting  meets  to  safeguard  the  obtaining  of  accurate 
records.  Too  little  attempt  is  made  in  many  instances  to  check 
up  distances,  levels,  weights,  time  and  air  conditions.  With  this 
in  mind  your  committee  wish  permission  to  publish  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  rules  a  short  article  calling  attention  to  the  various 
laxities  in  reporting  track  and  field  meets. 

Concerning  records,  your  committee  find  so  much  haze  around 
many  records  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  made 
that  they  are  unable  to  recommend  the  sanction  of  any  complete 
list  at  this  time.  We  have,  however,  a  list  of  the  results  of  the 
various  meets  held  by  the  different  conferences  of  this  Association 
during  the  past  year,  which  we  hope  will  be  published  at  the  next 
issue  of  the  rules,  together  with  the  pictures  of  the  leading 
winners. 

As  to  changes  in  the  rules,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  need  for 
changes  of  any  great  importance  at  this  time.  A  minor  change 
regarding  the  finish  and  the  order  of  events  for  dual  meets  will 
appear.  As  to  the  order  of  events  for  larger  meets,  we  believe 
that  the  best  solution  is  for  each  conference  to  fix  its  own  order 
with  reference  to  its  own  particular  conditions. 

We  believe  the  sentiment  of  this  body  favors  standardization, 
and’ with  this  in  view  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  we 
expect  these  rules  will  be  adopted  by  the  largest  national  organiza¬ 
tion  using  track  rules.  We  hope  we  can,  through  the  Federated 
Rules  Committee,  be  of  further  aid  towards  standardization. 

Frank  R.  Castleman,  Chairman. 


V.  Committee  on  Association  Football. 

The  progress  of  association  football  the  past  year  has  been  most 
gratifying,  and  perhaps  the  only  disappointment  to  the  committee 
is  that  so  little  work  is  required  in  stimulating  this  progress.  In 
careful  analysis  the  game  of  association  football  differs  very 
largely  from  many  other  college  sports  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
game  primarily  enjoyed  by  the  players  themselves,  and  the  gallery 
of  spectators  is  often  a  small  one.  The  committee  organized  its 
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work  earlv  in  the  year,  appointing  Doctor  George  Orton,  who  is 
editor  of  the  College  Soccer  Book,  as  secretary.  The  secretary 
and  the  chairman  have  held  frequent  conferences  in  Philadelphia, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  college  year  also  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Garcelon.  It  has  quietly  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  progress  of 
the  game  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  has  used  its  influence 
toward  the  formation  of  leagues,  and  has  accomplished  its  work 
particularly  through  the  individual  eftorts  of  the  various  membcis 
of  the  committee  in  their  own  locality.  The  work  of  Mr.  Garcelon 
in  Boston  and  of  Doctor  Orton  in  Philadelphia  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman,  receive  special  commendation. 

A  questionnaire  requesting  the  following  information  was  sent 
out  this  fall : 

“Do  you  find  the  incoming  classes  more  favorable  to  soccer 

than  formerly?”  _>f 

“What  is  the  standing  of  soccer  at  your  institution . 

“Is  soccer  in  your  vicinity  in  the  hands  of  those  most  likely  to 

develop  the  game  ?” 

“Are  you  in  a  league?  If  so,  give  name  of  same  and  address 
of  the  secretary  of  the  league.” 

“Give  the  names  of  colleges  playing  the  game  within  a  twentv- 
five-mile  radius.” 

“Give  the  names  of  any  responsible  men  who,  you  consider, 
would  make  good  referees 'for  games.  Jf  college  men,  give  names 
of  the  colleges  from  which  they  come.” 

In  general,  the  result  of  this  questionnaire  was  as  follows: 

Thirty-two  (32)  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  reported 
the  incoming  classes  as  being  more  favorable  to  soccer,  while  five 
(5)  found  the  reverse  condition.  The  incoming  classes  of  thirty- 
one  (31)  colleges  favored  the  game,  while  those  of  ten  (10)  col¬ 
leges  did  not. 

Concerning  the  standing  of  soccer  at  their  institution,  9  colleges 
consider  it  a  minor  sport.  15  colleges  an  intramural  sport.  3  as 
exercise,  2  as  required  physical  training.  2  as  a  major  sport,  and 

several  carry  it  as  a  general  sport. 

Eleven  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  maintain  soccer 
as  a  minor  sport,  0  as  a  major  sport.  3  as  an  intramural  game,  1 
as  exercise,  and  2  as  required  physical  training.  In  addition.  4 

play  it  generally. 

Forty-seven  colleges,  high  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
reported  that  the  game  of  soccer  in  their  vicinity  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  most  likely  to  develop  the  game,  while  7  answers  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  not  in  the  best  of  hands.  I  o  this  question  1  I 

did  not  make  reply. 

Eleven  colleges  stated  they  were  in  a  league,  as  also  15  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools,  while  27  colleges  and  20  schools 

said  they  were  in  no  league. 
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In  addition  to  these  reports,  a  large  list  of  secretaries  and  of 
responsible  referees  was  obtained,  the  latter  numbering  over  100. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  chairman  that  the  names  of  these  referees 
may  be  published  in  proper  form  for  the  advantageous  use  of 
soccer  teams  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  epitomizing  these  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  44  of  the  report¬ 
ing  colleges  are  now  playing  the  game ;  G8  are  not  playing  the 
game.  Twenty-seven  high  schools  are  reported  as  playing ;  22 
are  not  playing.  Twenty-two  preparatory  schools  are  playing ; 
15  are  not  playing. 

The  committee  held  a  formal  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  on  December  13th.  Present  were  Messrs.  Garce¬ 
lon,  Page,  Orton,  and  Babbitt.  Reports  were  made  by  Dr.  Page 
that  soccer  was  flourishing  in  his  part  of  New  England,  Exeter 
having  taken  up  the  game,  and  Mr.  Garcelon  made  a  most  favor¬ 
able  report  of  the  situation  around  the  Boston  district,  including 
the  schools  and  factory  towns.  The  opinion  of  the  committee 
seemed  to  be  that  a  higher  class  of  students  is  taking  up  the  game 
and  that  the  smaller  colleges  are  gradually  finding  an  adjustment 
by  which  Rugby  and  Association  football  can  be  played  in  a 
parallel  fashion.  The  secretary  reported  that  soccer  had  increased 
100  per  cent  the  past  year  in  college  enumeration.  The  committee 
agreed  that  they  should  do  missionary  work  for  soccer  among 
colleges  and  schools  still  not  playing  the  game,  and  that  a  leaflet 
on  soccer  be  sent  out  which  would  stimulate  the  idea  that  soccer 
was  a  game  to  be  played  after  the  students  left  college,  as  well  as 
while  there.  The  committee  decided  also  to  communicate  with 
the  heads  of  physical  education  departments  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  where  soccer  is  not  played,  and  communication  is  to  be  had 
with  the  sporting  editors  of  papers  in  such  cities. 

As  a  matter  of  suggestion  it  was  felt  that  schools  should  limit 
the  halves  to  30  minutes,  as  a  45-minute  period  is  too  long;  other¬ 
wise.  the  present  rules  were  entirely  endorsed,  and  the  feeling 
obtained  that  they  should  not  be  changed,  as  a  uniform  code  i^ 
essential. 

The  committee  recommended  further  that  it  should  be  slightly 
enlarged. 

Your  chairman  in  conclusion  feels  that  soccer  is  a  self-develop¬ 
ing  game,  and  that  it  needs  comparatively  little  stimulation,  as  the 
joy  of  personal  playing  is  in  itself  sufficient  stimulus. 

James  A.  Babbitt.  Chairman. 


VI.  Committee  on  Rules  for  Swtmming  and  Water  Sports. 

It 

l  ast  year  the  National  Collegiate  Committee  on  Swimming  and 
V  nter  Sports  submitted  its  first  code  of  rules  standardizing  inter¬ 
collegiate  swimming,  water  polo,  and  water  basket  ball.  With  a 
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official  sWnrfirH8^!  ru, cs  "Cret  adoPted  and  used  as  ilie 
Si-  Pla>''ng  rules  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 

Swimming  Association,  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Conference 
J."  minting  Association,  the  Pacific  Coast  colleges,  and  the  New 

wlu  !>"'  V  C^es'  All  interscholastic  championship  meets  of 

wer  h|  ,11  'aVC  ?CC°r<1'  and  man-v  interscholastic  dual  meets  also, 
were  held  according  to  our  rules. 

worded^ n,0f^  °f  -aSt  the  committee  sent  out  a  carefully 

\\  orded  questionnaire  calculated  to  elicit  suggestions  for  further 

improvement  of  the  rules.  In  this  work,  Professor  Nelligan  gave 

special  attention  to  the  New  England  colleges,  Mr.  Trubenbach  to 

'  o  n!er.C°leg,ate  Sw,mm'ng  Association,  and  Doctor 

ih  nd  1ti  ,OSe  °f  t,le  IntcrcoI1egiate  Conference  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  he  response  was  good,  and  these  reports  were  then  as- 
st mhlcd  and  classified  and  later  brought  before  the  committee  at 
a  meeting  on  September  9,  1916,  at  which  some  important  mod i- 
ications  were  made.  Additional  changes  were  also  made  later  bv 

correspondence  As  a  result,  the  standardization  of  rules  should 
tins  year  be  still  more  complete. 

I  he  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide,  published  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  has  proved  invaluable  in  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  committee.  J hrough  its  medium  the  rules  have  been  promptly 
and  uniformly  disseminated  to  schools  and  colleges,  a  permanent 
account  has  been  afforded  of  past  records  and  results  and  general 
swimming  achievements,  and  the  rules  and  special  articles 
orm  .  w  miming  and  "Symposium  on  the  Crawl  Stroke”  have 
been  made  readily  accessible  and  have  been  used  in  the  promotion 
ol  swimming  in  a  number  of  summer  camps.  The  "Symposium 
on  the  (  ra\\l  Stroke,  m  which  twelve  of  the  leading  swimming 
experts  made  an  approach  to  a  more  complete  standardization  o*f 
the  crawl  stroke  attracted  especially  wide  attention.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Sports  F  ubhshing  Company  requested  permission  to  reprint 
this  article  m  its  last  issue  of  their  Hand  Book  on  Speed  Swim¬ 
ming,  a  request  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  Swimming  Guide  would  receive  due  credit. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  committee  felt  that  the  Swim¬ 
ming  Guide  should  be  continued.  Accordingly,  the  second  annual 
issue  has  been  prepared,  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Sports  r  ubhshing  Company,  and  is  now  ready  for  distribution 
Schools  and  colleges  are  increasingly  regarding  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  ability  in  swimming  and  life-saving  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Swimming  pools  are  conse¬ 
quently  becoming  more  and  more  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  for  physical  education,  more  or  less  general  instruc- 

!on  ,,s  fK1n*  111  in  life-saving,  and  certain 

standards  of  excellence  are  required  by  definite  tests.  In  order  to 
show  the  extent  and  scope  of  this  movement,  and,  if  possible,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  adequate  universal  swimming 


and  life-saving  tests,  graded  for  schools  and  colleges,  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  have  been  sent  out  to  swimming  authorities: 

1.  Arc  the  students  of  your  institution  required  to  fulfill  a 
certain  swimming  test?  If  so,  please  state  your  requirements. 

2.  Do  you  require  a  life-saving  test  of  your  students?  If  so, 
please  state  your  requirements. 

3.  Have  you  a  life-saving  club?  If  so,  what  tests  does  it 
require  ? 

Sixty-four  institutions  replied.  Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-six 
colleges  and  nine  out  of  the  twenty-eight  secondary  schools, 
reported  some  swimming  requirements.  Six  colleges  and  two 
schools  have  life-saving  requirements.  Eight  colleges  and  two 
schools  each  have  a  live-saving  club.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
that  the  government  naval  and  military  academies  do  not  have 
life-saving  requirements  or  teach  life-saving.  Each,  however, 
provides  instruction  in  swimming  and  exacts  a  swimming  require¬ 
ment. 

It  has  been  quite  generally  known  among  swimming  authori¬ 
ties  that  many  school  boys  and  some  college  men  go  into  competi¬ 
tive  swimming  without  adequate  preparation.  As  a  result,  they 
very  likely  fall  distinctly  below  their  best  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  not  infrequently  suffer  permanent  bodily  in¬ 
jury.  The  committee  believes  this  situation  should  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  "Symposium  on  Training  for  Speed  Swimming,” 
which  appears  in  the  Guide  this  year,  in  which  twelve  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  swimming  authorities  of  the  country  give  valuable  suggestions 
from  their  experience.  Chief  credit  for  this  feature  of  the  Guide 
should  go  to  Professor  Nelligan  of  our  committee,  who  originated 
the  idea,  and  also  contributed  one  of  the  articles  to  it. 

We  have  put  forth  considerable  effort  in  the  direction  of  getting 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  collegiate  and  scholastic  swimming 
interests  of  the  country.  As  yet  our  results  are  incomplete  and, 
to  become  thoroughly  reliable,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  far  we  have  come  in  touch  with  1T0  institu¬ 
tions  fostering  organized  swimming,  at  least  forty-six  of  which 
are  colleges,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  the 
larger  colleges  East  and  West,  having  two  varsity  teams,  namely,  a 
swimming  team  and  either  a  water  polo  or  water  basket  ball 
team.  Seven  colleges  are  reported  to  be  taking  up  the  sport  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  The  results  of  this  investigation  con¬ 
sisting  of  (1)  name  and  location  of  institutions  fostering  swim¬ 
ming.  (2)  dimensions  of  pools,  (3)  names  of  coaches,  captains, 
and  managers,  have  been  embodied  in  the  Guide  in  the  form  of  a 
directory  of  swimming  and  water  sports  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee  has  also  been  authorized  to  take  over  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  supervising  and  standardizing  the  best  swimming 
performances.  A  preliminary  and  unofficial  body  of  national 
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collegiate  and  national  interscholastic  records  appears  in  the 
Guide  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  question  of  adequate  rules 
governing  the  making  of  official  records,  embracing  conditions  of 
competition,  officials  and  their  qualifications,  affidavits,  proper 
forms  to  he  filled  out,  etc.,  is  at  present  under  consideration,  and 
the  committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  announce  a  standard  procedure 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  will  receive 
and  keep  on  file  for  future  official  action  any  applications  for 
records  that  may  be  made. 

The  committee  acknowledges  gratefully  the  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  swimming  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Coaches,  players,  and  managers  have  been  very  prompt  in  giving 
desired  criticism  on  rules,  contributing  articles,  and  supplying 
accurate  results  of  meets — cooperation  which  indicates  that  the 
college  and  scholastic  swimming  world  is  keenly  alive  and  eager 
to  advance  the  sport  in  every  legitimate  way.  A  notable  special 
instance  of  cooperation  is  that  the  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  heretofore  has  always  held  its  meetings  on  rules 
and  other  league  matters  in  the  fall,  has  agreed,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Trubenbach  of  our  committee,  hereafter  to  hold 
its  meetings  at  the  close  of  its  schedule  in  the  spring.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  our  work  and  will  make  an  earlier  appearance  of 
the  Swimming  Guide  i>ossible.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  also 
desires  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  President  Doyle  of 
the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company  and  his  staff  for 
valuable  assistance  rendered  in  certain  parts  of  the  work  and  for 
an  earlier  issue  of  the  Guide  this  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  two  years  ago  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  empowered  our  committee  to  cooperate  with 
other  national  organizations  in  the  formation  of  a  common  code 
of  rules,  if  we  deemed  such  action  desirable.  Since  then,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  such  manner 
whenever  we  were  ready.  Thus  far.  however,  our  chief  activity 
has  been  necessary  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  events  and 
rules  for  swimming,  water  polo,  and  water  basket  ball,  that  would 
he  adopted  as  the  standard  intercollegiate  code  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  we  feel  has  now  been  substantially  accomplished, 
and,  with  a  good  working  grasp  of  conditions  in  our  own  field,  we 
believe  we  arc  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  advisability  of  the 
suggested  joint  relationship.  Preliminary  steps  have  already  been 
taken,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  a  joint  meeting  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 

For  the  coming  year  your  committee  recommends:  (1)  A 
further  perfection  of  the  rules  which  we  already  have,  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  the  coming  season;  (2)  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rules  for  water  soccer,  a  game  which  is  growing  in  favor; 
(.’I)  an  early  completion  of  the  initiated  standard  procedure 
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governing  official  records;  1  '  YaTiu'rYiks  (or  live-saving  con- 
leading  life-saving  tests  as  »  bas'sjo^  rnles^  lesls, 

tests,  and  as  a  basis  ■  1  .  t|,e  working  out  of  a  sym 

graded  for  schools  col'uge b  U  ljcR;nncrs ;  (6)  a  contpila- 
posium  on  the  best  stroke  !  •  .  .j01fon  ,hc  construction,  equip¬ 

ment?  ^andC  inainunntnee ’of*  >xvin''nl'lllj  j^^^atygjs^y[rthcr various 

^££2®  iftp- . . .  c°m- 

Inittee  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  s. 


p  \y.  Luehrinc.,  Chairman. 


VII.  Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Rules. 


Your  committee  has  acted  n^a  du  d  “Ration's  together  lor 

as-sss:. as.  -  £  ■  ■—  >-  *•»-  ~ 

lion  rules  governing  track  and^k^  ^  puWished  under 
ming  and  water  sports,  and  1  a.  .  joint  copyright  to- 

tV:Ulffi««ar^csenting  other  national  organiza- 


tions.  .  .  01,L.  _nd  field  snorts  adopted  at  the  last 

The  rules  governing  track  and  P  unde/our  own  copy¬ 
meeting  of  this  Association  ^  .  d  ed  copies  printed.  About 

right.  There  were  twenty-five  hundred  copies^  introduction 

six  hundred  of  these  Nwrt.  s^n  authorities  in  schools  and  col- 
from  this  committee  to  the  a  1  ^ye  intndred  have  been  sold, 

leges  throughout  the  country.  •  fourteen  hundred  copies, 

leaving  on  han l  at to ttatrgrt a£«f<  swimmjng  and  water 
The  copyright  of  the  ruie  j  Collegiate  Committee  and 

games  is  in  the  name  of  the  «  ‘  Two  thousand  copies 

the  American  S,ior.s  Pub hshmg  C  Were  ^  ^  ^  schfK)1 

hand  about  two  hundred  copies.  names  ot  the 

The  volley  hall  rules  nrc  C0P>  r,f  c<l.  ’ \nternational  Y.  M. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  AsmoM^  Company.  Reports 
C.  A.,  and  the  American  Spor  s  1  uhl  M  g 

as  to  sales  and  so  forth  arc  no  >.d  j  die  names  of  the 

The  basket  ball  rules  are  copyrifhtea  in  t  M 

National  Collegiate  ^thletic  Association.  ffi^lntBriiat 

C.  A.  and  the  American  Sports  l  unit,  n  g  * 
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This  book  was  printed  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  instead  of 
twenty-five  cents,  as  was  true  the  year  before.  The  first  edition 
was  fifty  thousand  copies.  The  demand  made  two  reprintings 
necessary,  and  a  total  of  sixty-one  thousand  copies  were  issued; 
about  fifty -eight  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

All  of  these  guides  were  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sports  Publishing  Company.  They  received  an  average  of 
five  cents  a  copy  from  the  distributing  agents.  On  this  basis,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  disre¬ 
garding  all  overhead  expense,  each  one  of  these  books  has  shown 
an  actual  loss  amounting  to  something  over  $2000  for  the  four 
books. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  the  Association  for  your  informa¬ 
tion  and  as  a  basis  for  considering  a  change  of  policy,  if  that 
should  seem  desirable. 

The  committee  would  offer  the  following  definition  of  its  func¬ 
tions; 

1.  That  it  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  publication  of  all 
rules  formulated  by  the  collegiate  rules  committees. 

2.  That  it  cooperate  with  joint  committees  in  the  publication 
of  their  rules. 

3.  These  functions  do  not  imply  the  assumption  of  editorial 
power,  but  only  the  means  of  securing  the  advantage  which  would 
come  to  the  Association  through  having  one  committee  deal  with 
the  publishers  concerning  the  printing  of  rules. 

J.  E.  Raycroft,  Chairman. 


REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

I.  Committee  ox  tiie  Effects  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
Some  Ethical  Problems  Surrounding  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

I>K.  J.  H.  MCCURDY,  DIRECTOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  INTERNATIONAL 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has  organized  this 
committee  to  study  the  problems  surrounding  intercollegiate 
sports.  They  have  asked  that  they  consider  and  correlate  three 
groups  of  problems : 

1.  Health  problems. 

2.  Scholarship  problems. 

3.  Moral  problems. 
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The  reports  this  year  are  necessarily 

Doctor  Lee  of  Harvard  w.ll  present  a  study  of  the  ^ 

lems  based  upon  a  portion  of  my  slut  y  o  section  of  the 

does  not  study  the  problem  ro  social  problems  surround- 

tl  Of  training  Moving  the  cham- 

P'0TtiPcoCeSun.d  recently  has  £ 

The  College' has  mdv  recently  realized ;  clear,  y  ^  "ni 

M  Was-  5“  in  the  literary 

education  which  the  college  offers  .  the  motor 

This  interest  in  athletics  is  fundamental.  <  •  ,  atjon 

minded  students.  It  does  not  stop  with  the  hegnm t  g  f  0f 

but  continues  through  the  summer  lhe  8^^“  the  bc„ 
opinion  in  the  faculty  regula  i»»n  o  <  college  students  during 

f  hod  Of  ^chk  phen*  to  have  college 

the  summer.  It  is  a  strange  \  .  1  .  lastk  imrpoSes,  and 

faculties  „,e  pupils,  following  the  athletes 

ignoring  the  athletic  neeus  01  i  .  •  tlie  vacation. 

not  merely  through  the  college  yea"  *n f  ^°vi“io,T  given  Rules 

In  no  other  branch  of  educa  t  •  „ovcrniiig  professionalism 
nine  and  ten  of  the  Ohio  Conferet  e  g  i iP ^  othcr 

are  observed  by  many  seet.ons  and  totally  dtsrega  ^  a5 

equally  important  sections  of  the  country-  ntercollegtate 

follows :  4  No  student  shall  P»rtwp^  hkties, 

contest  who  has  ever  used,  or  is  ust  ^  aoolication  of  this 
or  his  skill,  for  gain.  Inter  ft  fta  mu  ‘  P  be  interpreted 

rule  the  words  ‘athletics  and  athle  •  -  partjcjpation  of 

as  including  gymnastics  and  A ,  ,)e of  professional  or 

college  students  in  athletic  sports  as  me  sabers  ert  pr  ^  ^ 

semi-professional  teams  shall  rent  er  -  |  roam  being  one 

membership  in  college  teams ;  a  «"'';P™Jcss.onal  eant^e  g 
which  contains  one  or  more  men^hets  who  are  engageo 
whole  or  part  of  the  season  for  peatman  compensat  • 

The  Indiana  College  Athlet.c  t';ca^a  ‘ific  Nonh  vest  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  1  auhe  isortnwc 


♦  Dr.  Fauver’s  report  was  not  presented,  due  to  his  illness. 
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co  legate  Conference,  and  institutions  like  Princeton  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  observe  similar  rules.  Other  institutions  just  as 
conscientious  have  entirely  different  rules.  The  Missouri  Valley 
on  erencc  in  rule  seven  says:  “He  shall  be  strictly  an  amateur. 
Jn  baseball  an  amateur  shall  be  defined  as  one  who  has  not  played 

in  organized  baseball  under  a  contract  recognized  by  the  National 
Baseball  Commission. 


I  lie  Kooky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference  savs:  “No 
student  shall  be  permitted  to  play  in  any  form  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  who  has  played  under  the  National  Commission  or  in 
any  outlaw  organization  recognized  by  such  Commission.”  Rule 

A  f  A  • 

I  he  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Agreement  says:  “They  must  not  have  instructed  or  assisted  in 
instruction  in  athletic  exercises  other  than  as  gymnasium  assist¬ 
ant.  for  lure  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood.”  Rule  36. 

1  lie  South  Dakota  Conference  says:  “Any  student  who  is 
under  contract  to  play  baseball  on  a  team  under  the  ‘national 
agreement  shall  be  disqualified  from  intercollegiate  contests  in 
all  branches  of  athletics.”  Rule  9. 

1  lie  V  irginia  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  says:  “No 
player  shall  play  in  this  Association  who  has  ever  received 
directly  or  indirectly,  money  or  other  consideration  for  his 
athletic  services.”  “No  player  shall  play  in  this  Association  who. 
while  a  college  student,  has  played  on  a  ‘summer  baseball  team’ 
and  has  received  board  or  railroad  fare,  or  any  portion  of  his 
expenses,  except  when  such  a  player  is  a  member  of  a  team  in  a 
town  in  which  lie  has  resided  for  at  least  three  months  previously, 
and  is  still  residing,  in  which  case  he  mav  receive  his  board  and 
transportation,  and  these  only.”  Article  VII,  Sections  7  and  9. 

.  .  ..  .  says :  “No  person  can  com¬ 

pete  m  intercollegiate  games  who  is  using  his  skill  for  gain.  This 
is  not  to  cover  summer  baseball.”  Rule  4. 

Brown  University  says:  “No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  university  in  any  public  athletic  contest,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  as  a  member  of  a  team,  who  either  before  or  since 
entering  the  university  has  played  on  any  baseball  team  under 
the  National  Agreement  or  in  the  Tri-State  League.  N  B  — 
National  Agreement  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  leagues 
under  the  Supreme  National  Baseball  Commission,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues”  Eligi¬ 
bility  Code,  Rule  1.  66 

T'heCoHege  of  the  City  of  New  York  says:  “No  student  of  the 
City  College  who  has  played  on  any  semi-professional  nine,  or 
any  so-called  summer  baseball  nine,  shall  represent  the  college 
in  am  contest  with  an  outside  college  or  association  until  he  has 
received  special  permission  from  the  committee.”  Article  II 
Section  3. 


Rollins  College  writes:  “We  do  not  bar  a  man  for  summer 
baseball,  as  every  town  in  Florida  maintains  a  town  team  in 
the  summer  and  practically  every  boy  in  the  state  receives  com¬ 
pensation  of  some  sort,  but  we  do  bar  men  who  are  ‘National 
Agreement’  men.” 

The  various  rules  are  attempts  to  lay  down  ethical  standards 
for  fair  competition.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  applying  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  rules  which  were  written  not  for  stu¬ 
dents  but  for  young  men  already  in  gainful  occupations.  It  would 
be  obviously  unfair  for  one  group  of  young  men  to  quit  work 
and  spend  their  time  in  athletic  training,  and  then  compete  on 
the  same  basis  as  young  men  who  worked  all  day  and  gave 
merely  incidental  time  to  training.  The  conditions  of  college 
athletes  are  entirely  different;  they  have  ample  time  for  train¬ 
ing  during  the  college  year,  and  during  the  summer  vacation 
they  have  time  which  they  use  for  recreation  or  for  work.  The 
group  who  wish  to  play  ball  merely  for  recreation  are  debarred 
in  many  cases  for  fear  they  may  be  playing  with  professionals. 
Most  summer  teams  have  men  who  are  receiving  or  have  received 
“some  remuneration  for  athletic  services.”  Those  who  want 
work  and  are  skillful  ball  players  often  find  they  can  play  ball 
under  a  larger  salary  than  they  could  secure  for  other  temporary 
work,  and  still  have  an  enjoyable  summer  with  adequate  leisure. 

The  definition  of  an  amateur  by  the  Missouri  Valiev  Confer- 
ence  as  “One  who  has  not  played  in  organized  baseball  under  a 
contract  recognized  by  the  National  Baseball  Commission”  is  of 
course  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  generally  accepted  definition 
of  an  amateur.  Is  the  amateur  definition  wrong?  Ought  the 
colleges  to  attempt  to  observe  the  present  amateur  law.  or  ought 
there  to  be  an  amateur  law  for  colleges  and  another  for  young 
men  outside  college?  It  is  clear  that  no  amateur  definition  will 
prevent  young  men  with  leisure  time  from  exercising  their  funda¬ 
mental  play  instincts.  If  the  only  chance  is  on  a  team  with  pro¬ 
fessionals,  they  still  will  use  it.  The  amateur  law  is  wrong  at  lea<t 
where  it  prevents  college  players  from  playing  without  remunera¬ 
tion  on  teams  which  may  possibly  have  professionals.  It  often 
prevents  his  playing  on  bis  own  home  team  for  pleasure  because 
some  player  is  receiving  or  has  received  compensation.  A  student 
can  never  be  sure  under  the  present  rule  that  some  rival  college 
may  not  dig  up  some  information  to  show  that  he  has  without 
his  knowledge  played  on  a  team  on  which  some  other  player 
has  received  directly  or  indirectly  compensation.  The  amateur 
rule  is  also  wrong  where  it  prevents  a  student  from  assisting  in 
the  development  of  amateur  sport  through  teaching  in  summer 
camps,  on  the  playgrounds,  or  as  a  student  tutor  in  college  intra¬ 
mural  sport.  These  restrictions  hinder  the  development  of 
amateur  sport  rather  than  help  it.  In  a  recent  study  137  colleges 
state  that  the  student  must  be  an  amateur,  though  105  institu- 


tions  allow  summer  baseball,  apparently  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  for  compensation.  Many  colleges  have  made  earnest  efforts 
to  keep  their  teams  amateur,  hut  have  found  it  very  difficult 
or  impossible  to  do  under  the  present  rules  of  affiliation  with  the 
amateur  union.  In  the  government  study  which  1  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  I  have  included  a  careful  analysis  of  the  amateur  definition 
of  the  Athletic  Research  Society  and  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  These  details  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 

The  fourteen  sections  recommended  by  the  Athletic  Research 
Society  and  those  recommended  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
are  very  difficult  to  enforce,  without  a  spirit  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  college  students  towards  the  ideals  expressed,  or 
the  employment  of  a  detective  force.  The  students  are  ignorant 
of  these  ideals  in  part,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  students  and 
faculty  believe  in  them,  or  in  their  enforcement.  The  usual 
ethical  violations  of  college  students  under  the  present  rules  are: 

1.  Playing  summer  baseball  for  a  salary. 

2.  Competing  with  professionals  or  so-called  semi-profes¬ 
sionals  on  summer  baseball  nines  at  hotels,  summer  resorts,  etc. 

3.  Teaching  on  summer  playgrounds. 

4.  Teaching  and  coaching  in  summer  boys’  camps. 

5.  Private  tutoring  of  boys  in  athletics  in  connection  with 
other  instruction. 

(>.  Having  acted  as  student  tutors  in  physical  education 
either  in  secondary  school  or  college. 

7.  Receiving  gifts  of  money,  scholarships,  or  other  financial 
aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  attend  a  definite  college 
because  of  athletic  ability. 

8.  Acceptance  of  money  without  equivalent  value  in  work, 
the  so-called  “snap”  jobs  for  college  athletes  which  are  furnished 
by  wealthy  alumni  or  by  an  indulgent  student  body,  e.  g.,  the 
stewardship  of  a  college  boarding  club,  which  has  been  worked 
up  by  some  one  else. 

9.  Competing  for  a  share  of  the  gate  receipts.  This  violation 
often  occurs  in  basket  ball  groups  of  college  students  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Many  college  faculties  have  attempted  to  prevent  summer  ball 
playing  on  the  part  of  their  students,  but  have  ignored  or  winked 
at  the  other  violations,  either  because  they  thought  the  defini¬ 
tion  wrong,  or  because  they  had  no  time  or  administrative 
machinery  to  care  for  these  violations  of  the  amateur  rule.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  amateur  rule  some  college  faculties 
favor  simply  the  rigid  enforcement  of  high  scholarship  rules, 
the  one-year  residence  rule,  and  the  four-year  rule  as  the  limit 
of  competition.  The  varied  interpretations  and  lax  enforcement 
of  rules  are  a  distinct  handicap  in  securing  good  ethical  stand¬ 
ards. 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  radical  difference  between  competition 
as  a  professional  athlete,  and  teaching  amateur  secondary  school 
or  college  students.  This  mass  instruction  of  boys  in  college  m 
camps,  or  on  playgrounds  does  not  particularly  lit  [he  teac  ier 
for  better  competition;  the  standing  around  during  the  teaching 
in  a  measure  unfits  him  for  his  best  performances. 

The  professional  spirit  and  poor  ethical  ideals  in  college  athletic 
are  fostered  more  by  the  present  methods  of  college  management 
than  by  any  violation  of  the  amateur  rule.  The  failure,  particu 
larly  in  the  East,  to  put  all  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty 
has  fostered  professionalism.  The  large  amount  oi  money  ex¬ 
pended  per  man  to  fit  him  for  competition,  the  number  of  coaches 
per  squad,  particularly  in  football,  the  generosity  shown  athletes 
through  scholarships,  independent  of  scholastic  ability,  the 
earnest  search  for  and  fostering  care  of  athletes  by  alumni  and 
by  the  athletic  associations,  all  these  are  violations  of  the  amateur 
spirit  They  are  also  against  the  best  ethical  interests  ot  the 
student  and' the  college.  I  have  discussed  somewhat  at  length 
the  problem  of  amateurism  for  college  men  and  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  rules  which  apply  to  young  men  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  do  not  all  apply  to  college  men  and  that  an  application  ot 
these  rules  is  unfair  and  unnecessary  and  leads  to  deceit, 
present  rules  are  also  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  development 
of  intramural  sport  in  college  because  they  prevent  the  use  ot 
students  as  tutors.  College  ethics  and  scholarship  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  uniform  observance  of  the  following  additiona 
rules.  Many  of  them  are  now  observed  in  substance  by  a  good 
percentage  of  the  colleges. 

Scholarship. 

1.  Require  a  passing  grade  in  four-fifths  of  the  students 
regular  college  work,  and  class  registration  in  not  less  than 

fifteen  hours  of  work  per  week.  ... 

2.  More  than  two  subject  conditions  (a  subject  condition  is 
one  course  for  one  term  or  semester)  which  are  one  term  or 

semester  old  shall  debar  from  athletics. 

3.  A  student’s  notice  of  ineligibility  shall  be  dated  to  take 

effect  two  weeks  after  posting. 

4.  A  student  rendered  ineligible  may  not  enter  vaisit)  com¬ 
petition  under  anv  conditions  within  four  weeks  of  the  date  on 
which  his  ineligibility  began  or  until  sufficient  conditions  have 

been  removed.  .  .  . 

5.  The  bulletin  board  shall  show  the  list  of  students  ineligi¬ 
ble  for  representation  in  student  activities,  with  the  date  on  whuh 
ineligibility  begins  and  the  date  at  which  they  may  again  become 
eligible. 
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Conduct  and  Habits. 

The  faculty  shall  for  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  foul  tactics,  or 
deliberate  violation  of  rules  debar  the  student  from  intercollegi¬ 
ate  sport,  or  give  public  warning  of  the  offense,  as  seems  best 
to  meet  the  conditions. 

Competition. 

No  student  shall  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics  until  he 
has  presented  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  a  competent 
authority.  No  student  after  entrance  to  college  shall  play  on  a 
college  team  if  he  is  representing,  or  has  represented,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  any  other  organization,  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  college  authorities.  No  student  shall  play  on  more 
than  one  college  team  during  any  playing  season,  c.g.,  track  and 
baseball. 

No  student  shall  play  on  teams  during  more  than  two  of  the 
three  playing  seasons  (fall,  winter,  spring). 

No  student  shall  compete  in  college  athletics  more  than  four 

vears. 

¥ 

Practice  Periods,  Games,  and  Schedules. 

1.  The  number  of  practice  periods  per  week  including  games 
shall  not  exceed  five. 

2.  The  length  of  the  practice  period  at  the  field  or  gymnasium 
for  an  individual  student  shall  not  exceed  two  hours.  No  addi¬ 
tional  time  shall  be  required  for  discussions  or  conferences, 

3.  All  varsity  games  shall  he  played  on  Friday  afternoons,  on 
Saturdays,  or  holidays,  or  on  the  afternoon  preceding  a  holiday. 

4.  The  period  for  match  games  in  any  sport  shall  not  continue 
longer  than  ten  weeks. 

5.  Team  absences  from  classes  for  games  shall  not  exceed 
six  days  in  baseball  and  four  days  in  other  sports. 

fi.  Games  shall  be  played  only  with  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  faculty. 

7.  All  schedules  must  be  adopted  by  the  faculty  committee 
before  becoming  valid. 

8.  The  schedule  for  football  shall  not  include  more  than  one 
game  per  week,  or  ten  games  per  season  ;  in  basket  ball  and  base¬ 
ball  the  games  shall  be  limited  to  eighteen  per  season. 

0.  No  pre-season  training  in  football  shall  be  allowed. 

Each  college  should  he  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  assist  locally  and  nationally  in  building 
High  ideals  of  sportsmanship.  They  should  recognize  that 
varsity  sport  is  conducted  primarily  for  social  rather  than  physical 
cuds.  Its  chief  function  is  to  guide  cooperative  and  team  activi¬ 
ties  in  ways  which  shall  not  imperil  the  health  of  the  contestants 
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.'iikI  shall  set  up  high  ideals  of  sportsmanship  and  college  con¬ 
duct.  I  he  group  who  make  the  teams  are  chiefly  those  who 
.ue  motor  minded  and  would  get  the  exercise  without  varsity 
teams.  1  hey  are,  under  proper  discipline,  the  leaders  in  the  extra 
curricula  activities.  1  he  lives  they  lead  often  set  the  ethical 
standards  for  the  entire  college.  This  Association  is  the  first 
oigamzation,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attempt  the  direction  in  a  large 
way  of  extra  curricula  activities  for  moral  ends.  The  direction 

of  activity  is  in  some  ways  as  important  as  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 


St.  holastic  Conditions  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Dot.  TOR  PAUL  C.  PHILLIPS,  PROFESSOR  OK  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 


I  his  report  is  intended  as  a  preliminary  one,  not  exhaustive 
hut  suggestive :  it  is  limited  to  sixteen  somewhat  representative 
Eastern  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  follow  it  next  year — if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Association — 
with  one  more  complete  and  covering  a  wider  territory.  The 
data  were  collected  for  the  college  year  1014-191.')  and  revised  to 
conform  to  existing  regulations. 

Its  scope  is  best  defined  by  indicating  what  it  does  not  attempt 
to  do. 


It  does  not  concern  itself  directly  with  the  effects  of  inter¬ 
collegiate*  athletics  on  scholarship,  though  it  recognizes  that 
scholastic  regulations  resulted  largely  from  a  real  or  fancied  effect 
1,0111  these  sports.  This  question  has  been  treated  in  numerous 
addresses  and  papers  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  regulations  due  to  ethical, 
social,  or  physiological  conditions  resulting  from  intercollegiate 
sports,  except  in  so  far  as  the  scholastic  consideration  also  enters 
into  the  regulations. 

It  will  attempt  in  the  premises  to  confine  itself  largely  to 
matters  of  fact  without  discussion  of  the  specific  causes  lead- 
mg  to  the  establishment  of  the  regulations  or  the  arguments  for 
and  against  them.  It  must,  however,  from  the  facts,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion  and  usage  among 
our  colleges  and  universities  if  the  group  taken  is  an  index. 

It  is  obvious  that  scholastic  regulations  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  took  their  rise  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  faculties  to 
so  control  them  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  what  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  main  purpose  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  seemed  necessary  because  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  intercollegiate  sport,  starting  about  forty  years 
ago  and  assuming  increasingly  larger  and  larger  proportions  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties;  social  and  moral  pVoblems  were  also 


involved  in  many  of  these  rulings,  questions  of  sportsmanship 
and  the  like,  but  the  scholastic  was  most  prevalent  and  most 
insistent  and  is  the  one  which  concerns  us. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  discussions  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  earlier  regulations  there  was  little  recognition,  or  at  least 
acknowledgment,  of  any  educational  value  worth  encouraging  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  themselves,  whether  ethical,  social,  or 
purely  scholastic.  These  values  if  granted  to  any  form  of  exer¬ 
cise  were  reluctantly  accorded  to  the  calisthenics  and  gymnastics 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  redeeming  functions  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  according  to  this  view  were  that  they  furnished  recrea¬ 
tion  and  were  a  safety  valve  for  the  red-blooded  college  stu¬ 
dent.  In  the  opinion  of  many  educators  the  safety  valve  red- 
blood  argument  was  much  overworked.  1  hen,  too,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  play  had  not  been  written.  \\  ith  such  a  viewpoint 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  earlier  regulations  were  largely  restric¬ 
tive  and  to  a  degree  artificial,  certainly  not  stimulating,  except 
infrequently  for  advertising  purposes.  It  seemed  to  the  educa¬ 
tors  that  reins  were  desirable  for  spirited  horses,  but  a  whip  and  a 
lump  of  sugar  were  unnecessary;  a  more  intelligent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  is  evident  in  the  regulations  of  later  years,  although 
the  other  viewpoint  still  lingers.  The  plan  to  bring  intercollegiate 
athletics  into  proper  proportion  to  the  college  curriculum  resulted 
in  scholastic  limitations  along  three  main  lines:  the  time  con¬ 
sumed.  the  energy  expended,  and  the  scholarship  affected.  It 
also  contained  a  campaign  of  education  on  the  ideals  which  should 
be  entertained  by  a  student  in  college. 

With  this  introduction  as  a  background,  we  may  perhaps  more 
intelligently  interpret  the  main  existing  regulations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  colleges:  Columbia.  Harvard,  Vale.  Cornell.  Princeton, 
Brown,  Dartmouth.  Tufts,  Middlebury,  Colgate,  Bates,  I  rinity, 
Bowdoin,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Amherst. 

The  terms  used  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  are  fairly  stand¬ 
ardized  in  our  colleges  today,  but  in  some  cases  differences  of 
administration  and  in  terminology  made  comparison  difficult.  A 
conscientious  attempt  has  been  made  in  each  case  to  make  the 
results  comparable.  The  size  of  the  institution  is  the  chief  basis 
for  differences  in  regulations,  consequently  the  colleges  have  been 
divided  into,  and  will  he  referred  to  in,  three  groups.  In  the 
first  group  are  placed  Columbia,  Harvard.  ^  ale,  Cornell,  and 
Princeton;  in  the  second.  Brown,  Dartmouth,  and  1  ufts;  and  in 
the  third,  Middlebury,  Colgate.  Bates,  Trinity.  Bowdoin,  Wes¬ 
leyan.  Williams,  and  Amherst. 

1.  Matriculation.  All  the  institutions  on  the  list  require  that 
a  student  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  should  be 
matriculated  and  carry  the  required  number  of  hours  for  his 
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class.  I  his  is  generally  at  least  fifteen  hours  per  week;  in  the 
case  of  some  specials  and  graduate  students  it  is  as  low  as  twelve. 

Entrance  Requirements.  Of  evident  scholastic  bearing  has 
been  the  requirement  for  entrance  to  college.  This  has  been 
much  simplified  by  the  requirements  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  of  the  various  entrance  boards,  and  is  expressed  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  units  required  for  entrance.  Of  the  list,  two  require  four¬ 
teen  points;  seven,  fourteen  and  one-half  points;  four,  fifteen 
points;  one,  fifteen  and  one-half  points;  and  one.  sixteen  points; 
all  but  one  in  the  first  group  requiring  fifteen  points  or  over. 

Under  this  requirement  out  of  fourteen  replies:  six  require  ' 
four  years  of  Latin  for  admission  to  the  B.  A.  course;  six  require 
three  years ;  one  requires  none ;  and  one  requires  three  years  of 
both  Latin  and  Greek. 

Three  of  the  sixteen  colleges  have  no  B.  S.  course.  Of  the 
thirteen  which  do,  only  one  has  a  Latin  requirement  and  that 
one  requires  three  years. 

2.  Scholastic  Eligibility,  a.  Regulations  regarding  Fresh¬ 
men.  Largely  because  the  unusual  distractions  of  the  first  year 
in  college  seemed  to  interfere  seriously  with  scholarship,  the  so- 
called  Freshman  rule  was  introduced  about  a  decade  ago.  This 
rule  excludes  Freshmen  from  participation  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  on  varsity  teams.  In  most  of  the  institutions,  however, 
they  may  represent  the  college  on  Freshman  teams.  In  none 
of  the  first  group  of  five  universities  are  Freshmen  allowed  to 
play  on  varsity  teams;  in  the  second  group  of  three.  Freshmen  are 
allowed  on  varsity  teams  in  two  institutions,  in  one  under  the  same 
conditions  as  upperclassmen,  in  the  other,  under  more  strict  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  not  allowed  on  varsity  teams  in  the  third.  In  the 
last  group  of  eight,  out  of  seven  replies,  four  allow  Freshmen  on 
varsity  teams  under  the  same  scholastic  conditions  as  for  upper¬ 
classmen.  They  also  allow  them  in  intercollegiate  competition 
on  Freshman  teams.  The  other  three  allow  Freshmen  to  com¬ 
pete  on  varsity  teams  only  in  the  second  semester.  In  two  of 
these  three  colleges  they  may  compete  under  virtually  the  same 
conditions  as  upperclassmen,  they  may  also  compete  in  the  first 
semester  on  Freshman  intercollegiate  teams  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  the  third  college,  Freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  compete  in 
the  second  semester  if  they  have  an  entrance  condition  or  any 
incomplete  work  from  the  first  semester,  or  an  average  grade 
below  10  per  cent ;  i.e.,  they  must  be  absolutely  clear  to  date  and 
have  attained  diploma  grade. 

b.  Regulations  regarding  special  students.  Twelve  replies. 

Of  these  one  college  has  no  rules  regarding  them,  three  colleges 
have  no  specials,  five  require  a  year’s  residence  and  then  eligibility 
as  for  others,  one  allows  them  to  compete  when  carrying  fifteen 
hours  of  work,  two  do  not  allow  them  to  compete. 

c.  Regulations  regarding  students  dropped  into  a  lower  class 
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for  reasons  of  scholarship.  Eleven  replies.  One  college  reports 
no  rules,  one  treats  them  as  if  on  probation,  one  requires  a  record 
of  60  per  cent  for  a  year,  one  specifies  that  they  must  be  pro¬ 
moted  before  becoming  eligible,  one  requires  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  term’s  work;  six  require  the  successful  completion 
of  a  year’s  work. 

d.  Regulations  regarding  the  number  of  delinquencies  which 
debar.  The  unit  is  generally  a  semester  course,  usually  three 
hours,  and  in  most  cases  entrance  conditions  count  as  delinquen¬ 
cies.  Fourteen  replies.  In  seven  cases,  two  semester  delinquen¬ 
cies  debar,  in  one  case  two  delinquencies  debar  except  for  minor 
sports,  in  one  case  two  college  delinquencies  or  three  entrance 
conditions  debar,  in  four  cases  being  on  probation  debars,  in  one, 
if  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

e.  Regulations  regarding  intra-term  standing.  Eleven  re¬ 
plies.  In  two  cases  three  failing  marks  debar,  in  one,  two  fail¬ 
ing  marks,  and  in  one,  one  failing  mark ;  in  three,  unsatisfactory 
work,  in  three,  if  on  probation,  and  in  one,  if  under  warning. 

Regulations  regarding  eligibility  of  students  in  graduate  schools. 
Eleven  replies.  Of  these  three  have  no  graduate  schools.  Of 
the  remaining  eight,  three  allow  graduate  students  to  compete 
on  varsity  teams,  in  one  case  with  no  special  conditions,  in  one 
case,  if  they  carry  eight  hours  a  week,  in  the  third  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  not  named.  The  remaining  five  do  not  allow 
them  to  compete. 

Regulations  regarding  make-up  examinations.  Only  four  re¬ 
plies.  In  three  of  these  the  statement  is  made  that  any  incomplete 
work  constitutes  a  delinquency.  In  one  of  these  four  make-up 
examinations  are  given  but  once  a  year,  in  another  twice  a 
semester,  from  the  other  two  no  replies. 

Regulations  regarding  students  entering  from  other  colleges. 
Fifteen  replies.  In  all  cases  a  year’s  residence  is  required  if 
the  student  has  represented  in  athletics  the  college  from  which 
he  comes,  in  several  of  these  cases  also  if  he  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  former  college,  in  one  case  if  he  has  won  his  letter  at 
the  former  college. 

The  amateur  rule.  Thirteen  replies.  Nine  have  the  amateur 
rule,  one  writes  yes,  except  in  baseball,  three  do  not  have  an 
amateur  rule.  All  five  of  the  institutions  in  class  one  have 
the  amateur  rule. 

Regulations  regarding  total  number  of  years  a  student  may 
compete  in  athletics.  Fourteen  replies.  The  rules  are  differ¬ 
ently  worded,  but  there  is  virtual  agreement  in  allowing  students 
to  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics  but  four  years  or,  in  case 
the  Freshmen  are  ineligible,  but  three  years.  This  number  is 
reduced  in  each  instance  by  the  number  of  years  in  which  they 
have  represented  other  colleges  or  universities. 

3.  Regulations  regarding  amount  of  time  allowed  for  athletic 
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games.  All  of  the  thirteen  replies  received  to  this  question  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  faculty  have  control  over  schedules  both  as  to  number 
of  games,  time  consumed  by  them,  and  distance  traveled.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  other  four  would  indicate  the  same  condition  as  existing. 

in  regulating  schedules  have 
been  along  two  main  lines  (a)  by  placing  a  numerical  limit 
to  the  number  of  games  with,  in  some  instances,  a  special  limit 
to  the  number  of  trips,  and  (b)  by  limiting  the  absence  from 
college  that  a  schedule  might  require,  i.e.,  the  number  of  college 
days.  In  some  colleges  a  combination  of  these  methods  is  in 
vogue.  In  one  college  a  definite  limit  is  placed  on  the  distance 
trom  home  that  a  team  may  go.  W  hile  statistics  are  not  available 
here,  the  custom  prevails  quite  generally  of  not  approving 
schedules  which  would  require  any  student  to  exceed  the  allowed 
number  of  absences  in  any  subject. 

Although  definite  regulations  exist  in  almost  all  these  colleges 
covering  the  main  conditions  of  schedules  as  they  affect  scholas¬ 
tic  work,  as  a  rule  the  schedules  are  taken  up  separately  and 
approved  on  their  merits,  because  many  considerations  enter  into 
the  decision,  not  only  those  of  the  team,  but  of  the  student  body 
generally,  such  as  the  hour  for  home  games,  absence  from  the 
opening  or  closing  of  college,  excessive  absences  in  one  or  another 
department,  the  amount  of  physical  energy  required  in  certain 
sports,  congestion  of  trips  or  games  at  certain  periods,  and  the 
like.  Disregard  of  these  might  countenance  a  schedule  which 
would  seriously  interfere  with  academic  work. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  regulations  of  these 
institutions  covering  the  number  of  sports  in  which  a  student 
may  represent  them  during  any  one  year.  In  most  cases  such 
rules  exist,  sometimes  framed  by  members  of  the  faculty  for 
scholastic  reasons.  Some  of  them  are  based  on  the  point  system. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  collect  and  publish  these  statistics. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  of  late  years  on  the  part 
of  faculties  to  avoid  special  legislation  for  athletics  and  to  classify 
together  all  student  activities,  adapting  the  regulations  to  the 
amount  of  interference  with  college  work.  This  classification, 
theoretically,  at  least,  seems  logical  and  wise. 
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Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  I  reported  the  preliminary  studies 
that  we  were  making  in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  the  much 
mooted  question  of  the  athletic  heart. 

Inasmuch  as  popular  attention  had  been  particularly  focussed 
on  the  sport  of  rowing  as  a  frequent  cause  of  athletic  heart,  and 
since  one  of  the  great  universities  had  abolished  rowing  on  ac¬ 


count  of  its  alleged  injurious  effect  upon  the  heart,  it  was  decided 
to  start  the  investigation  on  the  oarsmen. 

A  search  through  the  literature  showed  that  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  among  physicians  as  to  what  constituted  an  athletic  heart. 
If  the  heart  deviated  in  any  way  from  an  arbitrarily  assumed 
standard  of  normality,  it  was  at  once  judged  abnormal.  If  the 
possessor  of  such  a  heart  had  ever  participated  in  athletics  he  was 
at  once  accused  of  having  an  athletic  heart.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  there  was  by  no  means  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constituted  a  normal  standard.  Even  text-books  of  medi¬ 
cine,  usually  regarded  as  final  authorities,  differed  widely  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  a  heart  may  be  normal.  The  estimation 
of  the  blood  pressure  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  a  fixed 
and  absolute  criterion  of  cardiac  activity,  and  yet  I  have  been  able 
to  show  that,  in  two  thousand  students.  per  cent  presented  a 
reading  which  could  be  interpreted  as  abnormal  when  measured 
by  the  so-called  generally  accepted  normal  standards. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  to  me  that  the  observations  of 
the  past  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  athletic  heart  was  founded 
must  he  disregarded  and  the  whole  subject  reopened  to  critical 
investigation. 

Very  fortunately  within  recent  years  a  number  of  instruments 
of  precision  have  been  devised  which  have  enabled  us  to  interpret 
more  accurately  apparently  abnormal  findings  in  the  heart.  There 
are  instruments  by  which  we  can  make  graphic  records  which  can 
subsequently  be  studied.  \Ye  have  been  able  to  study  graphically 
not  only  the  cardiac  rhythm,  but  the  nature  of  that  rhythm,  and 
even  the  electrical  discharges  generated  in  the  heart.  The  use  of 
the  instruments  of  this  group,  the  polygraph  and  the  electrocardio¬ 
graph,  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  usual  cardiac 
irregularities  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  athletic  heart  is  usually 
based  are  of  no  particular  significance,  and  are  in  no  way  related 
to  physical  exercise,  hut  rather  to  increased  nervous  sensibility. 

These  irregularities  occur  frequently  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  athletic  individuals.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  true  that  many  physicians  make  a  diagnosis  of  heart  disease 
on  the  basis  of  irregularities  of  the  heart,  particularly  perhaps 
“skipped  beats,”  although  the  polygraph  and  the  electrocardio¬ 
graph  now  teach  us  that  such  irregularities  are  entirely  consistent 
with  a  normal  heart.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  forms  of  car¬ 
diac  irregularity  which  denote  a  damaged  heart,  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  such  irregularities  have  not  been  described  in  the  so-called 
athletic  heart.  Even  this  short  survey  will  indicate  how  necessary 
it  is  with  respect  to  one  particular  symptom,  that  is.  cardiac  irregu¬ 
larity.  to  reinvestigate  the  subject  of  athletic  heart.  The  fact  that 
no  entirely  satisfactory  and  accurate  instruments  of  precision  have 
as  yet  been  developed  does  not  permit,  within  the  limitations  of 
this  communication,  a  similar  discussion  of  variations  in  the  pulse 


rate  and  the  presence  of  murmurs.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
variations  in  blood  pressure,  unless  very  carefully  controlled, 
may  not  he  of  such  dire  significance  as  might  be  assumed  at  first 
glance. 

At  Harvard  we  elected  to  make  an  intensive  study  on  the  size 
of  the  heart.  It  is  frequently  stoutly  asserted  that  athletics  cause 
an  enlarged  heart,  and  in  fact  cardiac  enlargement  is  one  of  the 
important  findings  upon  which  frequently  the  diagnosis  of  athletic 
heart  is  based.  Here  again,  it  became  necessary  to  disregard 
almost  entirely  the  earlier  findings  as  to  the  size  of  the  heart. 

These  findings  were  based  on  the  usual  method  of  cardiac 
examination,  namely,  percussion.  Such  findings  assume  that  the 
examiner  can  outline  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  size  of  the 
heart.  Obviously  such  a  method  introduces  a  tremendous  factor 
of  personal  equation.  Since  the  standard  text-books  vary  widely 
as  to  the  normal  situation  of  the  cardiac  borders,  it  is  evident  at 
once  that  this  method  cannot  be  unreservedly  accepted.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  skilled  examiner  in  many  instances 
can  accurately  outline  the  heart.  Vet  I  have  recently  collected 
data  on  cardiac  measurements  which  were  made  by  a  group  of 
skilled  internists  who  were  engaged  in  teaching  physical  examina¬ 
tion  to  medical  students.  These  data  were  so  conflicting  as  to 
convince  me  that  the  general  statement  of  slight  cardiac  enlarge¬ 
ment  as  determined  bv  the  usual  method  of  percussion  can  only 
be  accepted  with  considerable  reservation.  We  have,  fortunately, 
a  method,  which,  if  not  as  yet  entirely  perfected,  nevertheless  is 
capable  of  furnishing  reasonably  precise  and  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  I  refer  to  the  examination  of  the  heart  with  the  X-ray. 
When  this  examination  is  carried  out  with  adequate  controls,  one 
can  secure  measurements  which  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  con¬ 
trast  the  findings,  not  only  with  the  normal,  but  also  with  subse¬ 
quent  findings.  In  our  hands  the  method  has  proven  reliable  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  method,  however,  that  requires  certain  fixed 
standards,  particularly  accurate  position,  stage  of  breathing,  and 
the  distance  of  the  X-ray  tube  from  the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  have  an  X-ray  plate  taken  under  convenient  condi¬ 
tions.  For  example,  unless  the  X-ray  tube  is  at  a  distance  of 
seven  feet,  the  diverging  rays  will  produce  an  enlarged  and  there¬ 
fore  distorted  shadow  of  the  heart  on  the  plate.  Such  a  picture 
will  not  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  heart. 

A  year  ago  we  were  able  to  report  that  the  hearts  of  men  who 
had  been  rowing  for  two  to  four  years  were  essentially  of  the 
same  size  as  the  hearts  of  men  who  had  been  rowing  over  ten 
years.  We  found  that  the  hearts  of  the  freshmen  candidates  for 
their  class  crew  before  the  rowing  season  were  only  a  little  smaller 
than  those  of  the  older  oarsmen.  This  difference  could  easily  he 
attributed  to  obvious  differences  in  age  and  development. 

We  have  now  continued  these  studies,  and  we  find  that  the 
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hearts  of  a  group  of  five  of  the  oarsmen  when  examined  shortly 
after  the  New  London  races  are  practically  of  the  same  size  as 
when  they  were  examined  in  February  before  active  training. 
The  exact  difference  was  an  average  of  0.6  cm.  (or  6/25,  practi¬ 
cally  34  inch)  less  in  width,  and  0.2  cm.  (or  2/25,  or  practically 
1/12  of  an  inch)  less  in  length. 

In  the  last  part  of  May,  1916,  we  re-examined  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  varsity  crew.  On  ten  of  these  men  we  had  previous 
records.  The  time  was  selected  since  it  might  well  be  assumed 
that  in  the  last  part  of  May  the  training  was  at  its  height.  1  he 
average  of  these  fourteen  men  was  identical  in  respect  to  the 
width  and  length  of  the  heart  with  the  average  of  a  group  of 
sixteen  examined  in  February,  1915,  and  identical  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  ten  on  whom  we  had  previous  records.  In  other  words, 
when  their  hearts  are  examined  either  before  the  active  training 
season  or  at  the  height  of  the  training  no  appreciable  differences 
in  size  can  be  discovered. 

We  expect  to  continue  this  investigation  along  these  same  lines 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  definitely  whether  participation  in 
rowing  does  or  does  not  cause  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  this  investigation  scrutinizes  only 
one  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  generally  present  in  the  so-called 
athletic  heart. 

We  have  made  certain  other  observations  with  the  polygraph 
and  electrocardiograph,  and  with  the  sphygmanometer.  These  ob¬ 
servations  so  far  have  failed  to  disclose  any  cardiac  abnormality. 
Our  findings  do  not  absolutely  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the 
heart  may  be  damaged  in  other  ways.  They  merely  indicate  that 
the  use  of  one  satisfactory  and  accurate  method  of  precision  fails 
to  disclose  cardiac  enlargement. 

Our  findings  must  be  confined  to  the  rowing  system  at  Harvard 
University.  Certainly  on  theoretical  grounds  it  might  be  logically 
argued  that  another  system  of  training  might  bring  greater  stress 
upon  the  heart,  and  that  the  findings  under  other  systems  might 
be  different  from  ours. 

Our  investigations  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
medical  supervision  over  athletics  is  not  necessary. 

At  Harvard  University  men  showing  any  degree  of  damage  of 
the  heart  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  competitive  rowing.  The 
men  are  kept  under  careful  and  trained  medical  supervision. 
These  factors  should  be  born  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
results  and  in  their  application  to  other  universities. 

However,  it  can  be  emphatically  stated  that  the  athletic  heart 
when  subjected  to  the  careful  investigation  of  instruments  of 
precision  is  usually  shown  to  be  a  normal  heart.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  oarsmen  examined  had  been  told  previously  for  one 
reason  or  another  that  they  were  suffering  from  athletic  hearts; 
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yet  our  investigation  tailed  to  confirm  the  presence  of  any  abnor- 

was  not  entirely  consistent  with  a  normal  heart. 

I  see  in  the  course  of  a  year  many  young  men  who  are  carrying 
the  burden  of  a  diagnosis  of  athletic  or  strained  heart.  Thus  far, 
m  the  absence  of  a  previously  damaged  heart  due  to  some  inflam¬ 
matory  condition  of  the  valves,  1  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
the  diagnosis  of  an  abnormal  heart.  My  feeling  is  that  much 
harm  is  being  done  by  the  popular  impression  that  athletics  are  a 
frequent  cause  of  heart  disease.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  some 
aspects  at  least  this  diagnosis  has  been  based  upon  incorrect 
criteria.  I  find  considerable  comfort  in  the  vigorous  statements 
of  Sir  James  MacKenzie,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  heart 
disease,  that  he  doubts  the  existence  of  the  athletic  heart ;  he 
refers  to  it  as  “an  unfortunate  bogey.*' 

It  is  not  possible  to  dispel  this  bogey  at  once,  neither  is  it  proba¬ 
bly  desirable.  It  is  necessary  that  for  the  welfare  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  participating  in  athletics  further  intensive  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  carried  out  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
determine  whether  in  athletics  there  lurks  any  possible  damage  to 
the  heart  of  the  participant.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  in  this  important  field  in  which  my  own  studies 
refer  intensively  only  to  a  part. 

II.  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  tiie  Constitution. 

I  lie  committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  The  Constitution. 

Article  II  to  he  omitted,  and  in  its  place  to  be  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Its  object  shall  be  to  study  various  important  phases  of 
college  athletics,  to  formulate  rules  governing  athletics,  and  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  in  order  that  the 
athletic  activities  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  may  be  maintained  on  an  ethical  plane  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  and  high  purpose  of  education.” 

Article  III.  Section  2.  Omit  the  third  sentence,  “It  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  application  for  joint  membership  be  made  to  the  president 
or  secretary  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  annual 
convention.” 

Article  IV.  Section  1.  Change  “eight  districts”  to  “nine  dis¬ 
tricts.”  the  details  as  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  districts  and  other 
jiossible  changes  to  await  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
redistricting. 

Article  V.  Section  1.  Change  the  wording  to  be  “who  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  whenever  necessary, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Association  when  requested  in  writing,”  etc. 
Section  4.  Add  the  words,  “which  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual 
proceedings.” 


Article  VI.  Section  1.  After  the  words,  "the  last  week  of 
December”  add  “or  the  first  week  of  January.” 

Article  \  III.  Section  1.  Change  the  wording  from  “agree  to 
take  control  of.”  to  “agree  to  control.”  Omit  Section  2. 

II.  By-Lazos. 

Article  I.  Omit  the  first  two  items  of  the  Order  of  Business, 
and  change  the  numbering  of  the  others. 

Article  II.  After  the  first  paragraph  add  the  sentence,  “Joint 
members  shall  pay  the  same  fee.” 

Article  V.  Section  1.  Instead  of  the  words  “rules  for  the 
playing  of  the  games  of  football  and  basket  ball.”  read  "rules  for 
the  playing  of  games,”  etc. 

Article  VI.  Omit  (2  b)  “The  playing  of  those  ineligible  as 
amateurs.” 

Article  VII.  Omit  the  elaborate  set  of  eligibility  rules  which 
are  printed  here  merely  as  a  suggestion  to  colleges,  and  insert  in 
place  of  it  a  statement  that  copies  of  the  suggested  rules  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  any  college  desiring  them. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  except  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  (2  b)  under  Article  VI  of  the  By-Laws  be 
dropped.  It  was  voted  to  retain  the  words  “The  playing  of  those 
ineligible  as  amateurs,”  and  to  endorse  and  to  print  the  following 
definition  of  an  amateur  compiled  by  the  Athletic  Research 
Society:  “An  amateur  athlete  is  one  who  participates  in  competi¬ 
tive  physical  sports  only  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  benefits  directlv  derived  therefrom.” 


III.  Committee  on  Redistricting. 

The  committee  recommended  that  North  Dakota  be  dropped 
from  District  hive  and  added  to  District  Six  ;  also  that  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  be  taken  from  District 
Eight  and  made  into  a  new  District  Nine,  leaving  in  District  Eight 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Conference  Committee 
on  National  Preparedness,  asking  the  convention  to  go  on  record 
by  adopting  a  set  of  resolutions  similar  to  those  forwarded,  favor¬ 
ing  proper  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
communication  and  the  proposed  resolutions  were  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Ehler  and  Professor  H.  A. 
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Farr.  The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  call  upon  all  affiliated  persons 
to  give  their  active  support  to  the  cause  of  national  defense,  to  the 
end  that  the  nation  shall  be  assured  of  immunity  from  invasion, 
and  that  all  members  be  urged  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  physi¬ 
cal  preparedness  upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 

Professor  W.  C.  Lowe,  of  Syracuse  University,  brought  up  for 
consideration  the  growing  practice  of  college  men  playing  in  post¬ 
season  professional  football  games,  frequently  on  Sunday. 
Doctor  von  den  Steinen  reported  that  the  practice  was  becoming 
quite  prevalent  in  Ohio.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter,  consisting  of  Dean  Howard  McClenahan,  of  Princeton 
University,  Doctor  von  den  Steinen,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Professor  Lowe,  of  Syracuse  University.  The  com¬ 
mittee  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
condemns  unreservedly  the  professionalization  of  athletics  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  participation  of  ex-college,  college,  and  school  play¬ 
ers,  in  professional  and  so-called  semi-professional  football 
games. 

Resolved,  further,  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  bring  this  unfortunate  practice  to  the  attention  of  the 
member  colleges  of  this  Association  and  recommend  to  them  the 
adoption  of  stringent  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil 
practice. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  this  Association  urgently  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  member  colleges  that  in  case  any  official  of  any  col¬ 
lege  should  obtain  information  affecting  the  amateur  standing  of 
any  athlete  in  any  other  member  college,  that  official  shall  feel  at 
liberty,  even  in  duty  bound,  to  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
proper  official  of  the  college  to  which  the  student  concerned  be¬ 
longs. 

On  motion  of  Professor  T.  E.  French,  the  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  the  Association  has  been  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Professor  A.  G.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  intercollegiate  athletic  control,  a  delegate  to 
this  Association,  its  vice-president  in  1010,  and  for  fourteen  years 
an  honored  associate  in  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Conference, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  record  with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of 
Professor  Smith  and  recognize  our  loss  of  his  influence  and 
counsel,  and  further 


Resolved ,  that  the  sympathy  of  this  Association  be  expressed  to 
the  family  and  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

On  motion  of  Professor  A.  A.  Stagg,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  petition  some  one  of  the  foundations  that  are  engage  in  t  le 
study  of  educational  questions,  to  inaugurate  an  athletic  sur\ey 
of  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Lmted  states 

from  a  moral  standpoint.  . 

The  decision  as  to  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left 

with  power  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  extend  to  the  management  ot 
the  Hotel  Astor  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their  generosity 
in  furnishing  accommodations  to  the  Association  free  oi  charge. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

On  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed : 

Association  Football  Rules  C  otnmitt ee. 

L  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Academy , 
Andover ;  G.  W.  Orton.  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  C .  L. 

Brewer,  University  of  Missouri.  .  . 

Advisory  Committee:  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Harvard  University, 

T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  R.  I.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  Tohns  Hopkins  University;  Thomas  Bragg,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute;  T.  F.  Moran,  Purdue  University ;  H.  J. 
Huff,  Grinnell  College;  P.  H.  Arbuckle.  Rice  Institute;  H.  C. 
Parmelee,  Colorado  School  of  Mines;  C.  V.  Dyment,  University 

of  Washington. 

Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

L  E.  Raycroft.  Princeton  University:  James  Naismith,  Univer- 
sitv  of  Kansas;  Ralph  Morgan,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University.  . 

Advisory  Committee:  Oswald  lower.  Phillips  Academy.  An¬ 
dover;  Lory  Prentiss,  Lawrenceville  Academy;  IL  J.  Sturdy,  .  t. 
John’s  College  ;  J.  J.  Tigert.  University  of  Kentucky ;  K  J-  Cooke, 
University  of  Minnesota;  R.  G.  Clapp,  University  ot  Nebraska, 
L.  T.  Bellmont,  University  of  Texas;  J.  N.  Ashmore,  l  mver- 
sity  of  Colorado ;  J.  F.  Bolder,  Washington  State  College. 

Football  Rules  Committee. 

F.  W.  Moore.  Harvard  University ;  Walter  Camp,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity ;  Parke  H.  Davis,  Princeton  University;  Carl  Williams, 
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University  of  I  ennsylvarna ;  A.  H.  Sharpe,  Cornell  University; 
I  aul  J.  Dashiell,  U.  S  Naval  Academy;  A.  A.  Stagg,  University 
of  Chicago;  L  k.  Hall,  Dartmouth  College;  H.  L.  Williams, 
l  mversity  of  Minnesota ;  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College ;  Lieu- 

(t!]nan,t  ranke’  U  S.  Military  Academy;  C.  W.  Savage, 

Oberhn  College;  S.  C.  Williams,  Iowa  State  College;  W.  A. 
Lambeth,  University  of  Virginia. 


Swimming  Rules  Committee. 

F  \V.  Luehring  Princeton  University :  D.  1!.  Reed,  University 

of  l  htcago;  R.  F  NeUigan,  Amherst  College ;  C.  I).  Trubenbach, 
Columbia  L  mversity. 

Advisory  Committee:  H.  A.  Farr,  Yale  University;  G.  H. 
p  f/'p  11,0,1  f  mversity ;  H.  H.  Lanagan,  University  of  Virginia ; 

• 1  *  ^ r?st,  L niversjty  of  Tennessee;  C.  A.  Hvatt.  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Z.  G.  Clevenger,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College* 
\\ .  L.  Driver,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas’ 
( l  rofessor  Frost  has  asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on  this 
committee,  and  the  Executive  l  ommittee  will  appoint  some  one 
in*  lus  place. ) 


Track  Rules  Committee. 

F.  R.  Castletnan,  Ohio  State  University;  J.  L.  Griffith.  Drake 
L  mversity ;  Romeyn  Berry,  Cornell  University 
Advisory  Committee:  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Harvard  University; 
I.  a  Metcalf.  Columbia  l  niversity;  Kent  J.  Brown,  University  of 
North  t  arolma;  K  H.  If.  Calhoun,  Clemson  Agricultural  College; 
I  homas  Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  W.  O.  Hamilton.  Uni¬ 
versity  oi  Kansas;  B.  G.  Owen,  University  of  Oklahoma:  H  W 
Hughes,  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College;  A.  D.  Browne’ 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 


Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Rules. 

J.  E  Raycroft,  Princeton  University ;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Interna¬ 
tional  ^  .  M.  C.  A.  College;  Louis  Bevier.  Rutgers  College. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  introducing  its  report,  the  Nominating  Committee  presented 
the  following  statement : 

.  ^  ol,r  ^  ommittee  on  Nominations  desires  to  preface  its  report 
with  a  recommendation  that  the  secretary  of  this  organization  be 
instructed  to  record  on  the  minutes  of  the  association  the  fact 
that  we.  the  members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
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tion,  sincerely  and  unanimously  deplore  the  decision  of  Dean 
Briggs  to  withhold  his  name  from  renomination  for  the  office  of 
president  of  this  association, — an  office  which  he  has  filled  these 
several  years  with  such  dignity,  high  idealism,  tact,  and  practical 
sympathy,  as  to  merit  our  highest  praise  and  warmest  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

“When  foreign  service  made  it  impossible  for  Major  (then 
Captain)  Palmer  E.  Pierce  to  continue  his  duties  as  president  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Dean  Briggs  reluc¬ 
tantly  consented  to  take  up  the  difficult  work,  actuated  by  a  noble 
spirit  of  service  and  impelled  by  a  real  love  for  the  cause  of  pure 
athletics. 

“His  intimate  knowledge  of  athletic  conditions  and  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  improvement,  his  patience,  his  belief  in  the  principle 
of  cooperation,  his  wealth  of  kindly  humor,  common  sense,  and 
good  judgment,  are  only  a  few  of  the  rare  qualities  which  have 
characterized  his  invaluable  services  in  the  direction  of  the  work 
of  this  Association. 

“To  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  the  successful  completion  of 
the  task  of  bringing  the  Association  through  doubtful  years  to  a 
position  of  national  importance  must  bring  to  Dean  Briggs,  we 
desire  to  add  an  expression  of  our  fullest  appreciation  not  only 
of  the  results  attained,  but  also  of  the  personal  sacrifice  which  his 
service  has  cost. 

“Our  reluctant  acceptance  of  Dean  Briggs’s  decision  is  accom¬ 
panied  bv  a  regret  that  is  made  the  more  keen  by  the  fact  that  this 
action  of  our  retiring  president  is  due  even  in  part  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  health. 

“In  behalf  of  the  Association  your  committee  expresses  the  sin¬ 
cere  hope  that  these  adverse  conditions  may  soon  permanently 
disappear,  and  that  we  may  long  benefit  by  the  presence,  the  ad¬ 
vice,  and  the  friendship  of  Dean  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs.” 

The  convention,  by  a  rising  vote,  unanimously  accepted  the 
report  and  declared  its  approval  of  the  resolutions. 

The  committee  nominated  the  following  officers,  which  by  vote 
of  the  Association  were  declared  elected:  President,  Major 
Palmer  F„  Pierce.  U.  S.  A. ;  Vice-President.  Professor  Samuel 
\Y.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College;  Secretary- Treasurer,  Professor 
Frank  \Y.  Nicolson,  Weslevan  Universitv. 

_  r  w 

Executive  Committee:  First  District.  Professor  C.  L.  Maxcy, 
Williams  College;  Second  District,  Professor  F.rastus  Palmer, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Third  District.  Director  R.  T. 
Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fourth  District.  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  E.  Buchanan,  University  of  Tennessee;  Fifth  District, 
Professor  C.  D.  Coons,  Denison  University;  Sixth  District.  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  \Y.  Bryant,  Coe  College;  Seventh  District,  Director 
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\\ .  L.  Driver,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas ; 
Eighth  District,  President  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Colorado  School  of 
Mines;  Ninth  District,  Professor  A.  D.  Browne,  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  8  p.m.  Addresses  on  “Proselyt¬ 
ing"  were  presented  by  the  headmasters  of  five  prominent  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  country.  These  addresses  will  be  found  printed 
in  full  in  a  later  part  of  these  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLE¬ 
GIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  The  President’s  Address. 

DEAN  LE  BARON  R.  BRIGGS,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  word.  W  hen  your  real  president 
was  ordered  off  with  his  regiment,  I  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  new  delegate  to  a  temporary  chairman,  and  as  suddenly 
transformed  to  a  president.  For  the  presidency  thus  thrust  upon 
me  I  have  three  qualifications:  purposes  not  base,  no  axes  to 
grind,  and  no  desire  of  the  office  as  such  ;  and  several  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  among  them  a  physical  condition  lasting  many  years  which 
renders  me,  though  hard  to  kill,  unable  wisely  to  attempt  the  kind 
of  thing  I  attempt  for  this  Association.  Therefore,  with  gratitude 
for  your  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  with  sincere  regret  at  leaving 
a  position  which  brings  so  many  friendships  and  such  high  oppor¬ 
tunities,  I  ask  you  not  to  think  of  me  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
There  are  men  with  all  my  negative  qualifications,  and  with  quali¬ 
fications  more  positive.  Kindly  choose  one  of  them,  permitting 
me,  before  I  go.  to  sing,  as  it  were,  my  swan-song  in  a  few  re¬ 
marks  by  no  means  new  about  the  aims  of  our  Association,  as  I 
see  them,  and  the  ideals  of  athletic  sport. 

Faculty  Control. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  though  not  bind¬ 
ing  a  single  one  of  its  members  to  anything  in  particular,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  as  favoring  faculty  control  in  college  athletics. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  every  faculty  controls  the  athletics  of 
its  college,  since  every  faculty  controls  the  students  who  take  part 
in  the  athletics  of  its  college.  Even  when  athletics  are  nominally 
turned  over  to  the  undergraduates,  as  they  once  were  at  Yale,  the 
possible  intervention  of  the  faculty  is  a  potential  check.  When 
they  are  turned  over  to  a  committee  made  up  partly  from  the 
faculty  and  partly  from  undergraduates  or  alumni  or,  as  at  Har¬ 
vard,  from  both,  the  check  is  more  constant  and  more  imminent. 
The  Harvard  Faculty,  though  it  cannot  vote  to  discontinue  inter¬ 
collegiate  football,  may  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that  sport  by  vot¬ 
ing  that  no  1  Iarvard  student  shall  play  intercollegiate  football,  or 
that  no  Harvard  student  shall  play  intercollegiate  football  if  the 
committee  continues  to  do.  or  refuses  to  do,  this  or  that.  Such 
an  extreme  measure,  though  theoretically  possible,  and  threatened 
now  and  then,  would  scarcely  be  adopted  by  any  faculty  that  had 


not  for  the  moment  lost  its  perspective.  The  committee,  like  a 
defeated  ministry,  would  resign,  and  unlike  a  defeated  ministry, 
would  have  no  enduring  successor.  Only  the  anti-athletic  militant 
would  step  into  shoes  vacated  by  the  old  committee;  and  the  anti- 
athletic  militant  would  step  quickly  out — a  chastened  man,  or  an 
embittered  one,  according  to  his  disposition.  Then  the  whole 
faculty  would  be  in  full  and  detailed  control,  a  state  of  things 
so  inconceivably  bad  as  to  he  barely  possible.  What  appears 
to  be  the  rational  system  of  faculty  control  is  closely  related  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  recent  Vale  report  on  the  cost  of  athletics  and 
the  objections  to  professional  coaches.  The  time  when  boys  at 
college,  after  playing  with  each  other  for  pure  fun,  played  for 
pure  fun  with  boys  from  other  colleges  is  about  as  likely  to  come 
again  as  the  Golden  Age,  which  it  is  believed  to  have  resembled. 
Nowadays  even  little  children  are  not  suffered  to  play  without 
direction  and  the  forcing  of  the  play  into  some  educational  system. 
In  the  highly  developed  sports  of  college  students,  there  must  be 
some  steady  controlling  power  such  as  cannot  be  demanded  of 
amateur  graduates,  who  presumably  have  to  earn  their  living  and 
cannot  devote  their  time  to  the  gratuitous  coaching  of  college 
teams.  With  notable  exceptions,  amateur  coaches  are  inconstant 
and  transient,  tempted  to  graft,  unable,  for  want  of  time  and  of 
tenure,  to  carry  out  a  well-considered  policy.  There  are  still 
some  of  us  who  may  take  a  lesson  from  those  of  you  who  put 
athletic  sport  where  it  belongs,  recognizing  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  it  as  educators  in  spite  of  themselves,  determining  that 
no  man  shall  have  charge  of  it  who  is  not  fit  to  be  an  educator,  and 
choosing  men  of  sound  knowledge  whom  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  make  professors  in  their  faculty.  Such  men  are  profes¬ 
sionals,  as  every  salaried  officer  of  the  college  is  a  professional, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Despite  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand, 
there  may  he  reasons  whv  the  athletic  coach  should  not  receive 
three  times  as  much  salary  as  the  professor  of  Greek  :  hut  there 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  he  should  not  hold  a  position  of  equal 
dignity.  He  can  do  more  good  than  the  professor  of  Greek,  and 
a  great  deal  more  harm.  Thus  faculty  control  in  athletics  should 
he  like  faculty  control  in  Greek  or  economics  or  chemistry — not 
intervention  in  details,  hut  that  power  of  adjustment  in  common 
interests  which  may  fitly  be  exercised  over  a  department  of  physi¬ 
cal  education — a  department  composed,  like  other  departments, 
of  experts,  or  of  persons  engaged  as  such.  Faculty  control,  then, 
in  the  best  sense,  means  taking  the  coaches  into  the  faculty  team. 
It  means  also  choosing  coaches  who  are  not  out  of  place  therein. 
There  is  no  more  reason  whv  the  teacher  of  football  should  curse 
his  pupils  than  why  the  teacher  of  Greek  should  curse  his.  who 
may  be  quite  as  exasperating;  and  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
leader  whose  manners  and  conduct  are  more  catching  than  any 
other's  should  lead  straight,  whether  on  or  off  the  field. 


Playing  the  Game. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  for  convenience  that  a  decent  game 

£rrrdVeee".t.  Iangua«e  an<l  ^  noi  "'«<*  language  of  any 
h  e  ia  Vr's  ?  thKmg7aS  if  self-control  were  identical  with 
header*  sa"*,  lh?  Bos,on  Iiraves  Pb»y  a  double- 

several  me  fnd  r y'k  ,"'hen  lhe  1!ravcs-  criPJ'led  by  the  loss  of 

“e  7  '  ‘  betr  playing  on  that  day  was,  in  the  good  country 

phrase,  “powerful  weak.”  One  of  their  outfielders,  charged^"  th’e 

seenre'l  *  1  n0  error»  was  so  dead  and  alive  that  when  ft  last  he 

quested  io'dnff  r"'  °  fly’-ru  WaS.  ch?ered  derisively  and  was  re- 
hster  ?  .  •  ,  7  caP‘  1  he  tndom, table  little  shortstop,  with  a 
plaster  on  Ins  broken  nose,  played  ball,  as  he  usually  does  •  hut 

he  was  a  marked  exception.  The  next  morning  the  factious 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald,  commenting  on  'he  genera 
dehihty  of  the  game,  remarked  that  '•If  the  famous  aotXle  of 

f m  ”fiU  ha  nbalf  had  hcc"  l,rescnt'  he  would  have  wept  tears  of 
O-V  )\ho  the  famous  apostle  was,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  • 

but  I  think  he  would  have  felt  as  I  felt-so  disgusted  wdth  the 

game  as  to  wonder  whether  he  should  need  another  for  some 

theeemn,V,S1UStCdv,WJth  Want  °f  pIa^  not  with  want  of  talk'  In 
,,  empirical  psychology  to  which  athletic  contests  are  exposed 

e  player  who  on  the  field  says  the  same  two  or  three  stupid 

ungs  over  and  over  and  over  again,  is  said  to  have  “pep”  and  to 

be  constantly  encouraging  his  men.  Last  vear  in  a  team  that  repre 

.uited  an  institution  of  learning,  a  (physically)  well-made  man 

stood  on  the  coaching  line  and  shouted  to  the  batter  “See  if  vou 

cant  kiss  one,  old  kid.”  This  form  of  address,  though  lackW 

m  aesthetic  sensitiveness,  is  otherwise  harmless.  The  “famous 

apostle,  whoever  he  is.  would  say.  I  suspect,  that  it  achieves  vul- 

gari  y  without  achieving  either  efficiency  or  spontaneity  but  that 

us  chief  concern  is  in  preaching  the  self-evident  doctrine  so  ab'lv 

preached  In  I  resident  I  aft  last  year,  that  a  man  can  play  baseball 

and  football  whole-heartedly  and  brilliantly  without  bein-  either 

hr?er  01  ,a  *huS'  rh!s  doctrine,  to  which  men  once  closed 
heir  ears  and  their  eyes,  is  steadily  advancing.  On  its  ultimate 
triumph  depends  the  salvation  of  the  most  popular  intercollegiate 

sport,  loward  that  triumph  the  new  Football  Code  of  the  Rules 
C  omnuttee  is  no  slight  contribution. 

Belief  in  Each  Other. 

So  ingrained  is  our  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  athletics  that  an 

I  ast '  yerraruffiendfiv,? VC1  '*  7'^  like  a  horse  warrailted  sound, 
f  ,)car’  'V  cn  n ^  ale  players  were  declared  ineligible,  and 

ten  some  Harvard  men  who  thought  there  were  extenuating 

circumstances  expressed  in  public  the  hope  that  Yale  would  let 
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them  play,  a  current  comment,  I  am  informed,  was  that  “Harvard 
must  have  a  lot  of  bad  cases  herself.”  The  Vale-Princeton-1  harvard 
conference  last  year  and  the  agreement  resulting  therefrom  are 
steps  toward  that  complete  confidence  which  in  the  end  must  lift 
athletic  negotiations  out  of  politics  into  sportsmanship.  .  Let  us 
pursue  the  ideal,  first  of  honest  and  generous  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  next,  of  a  game  played  heart  and  soul,  not  mouth  and  fist ; 
played  by  sportsmen,  not  sportingmen  ;bv  gentlemen, not  muckers  ; 
played  in  that  perfect  democracy  which  brings  together  on  equal 
terms  men  of  all  families  and  all  races,  chosen  for  nothing 
but  character  and  skill ;  played  by  men  who  are  not  beaten  till 
the  last  man  is  out  or  the  last  whistle  blown,  and  are  never  beaten 
in  the  next  game  because  they  have  been  beaten  in  the  last ; 
played,  also,  by  men  who  have  learned  from  their  coaches,  their 
committees,  and  their  faculties,  as  well  as  from  their  inborn  and 
no  longer  corrupted  sense  of  justice,  that  though  it  is  good  to  beat 
au  opponent  hard,  it  is  inexcusable  not  to  use  him  a  little  better 
than  you  use  yourself,  not  to  trust  him  a  little  further  than  you 
trust  yourself ;  by  men  who  have  learned,  also,  that  in  athletics 
your  opponent  is  either  your  host  or  your  guest,  and  that  your 
warmest  rival  is  vour  warmest  friend. 


II.  College  Athletics  as  Related  to  National 

Preparedness. 

major  palmer  e.  pierce,  u.  s.  a. 

“I  cannot  recommend  to  vour  notice  measures  for  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  again  press¬ 
ing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condition  of 
complete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from  them  the  fulfillment  of 
their  duties  toward  us.  The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge 
a  persuasion,  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they 
will,  forever,  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms 
with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.  There  is  a 
rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be  with¬ 
held.  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we 
desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our 
rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war.” 

Of  all  the  messages  of  George  Washington  to  his  well-beloved 
countrv,  none  was  wiser  and  none  more  unheeded  than  this.  Al- 
though  the  history  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  accentuates  the  truth  of  his  words,  yet  our  people  are 
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just  beginning  to  consider  seriously  a  condition  of  complete  de¬ 
fence.  Preparedness  has  been  forced  into  the  foreground  of  our 
national  consciousness  by  the  logic  of  events  occurring  in  the 
great  European  war. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  to-day  one  phase  of  national 
preparedness  that  so  far  has  been  given  scant  consideration  in  our 
land,  viz.,  physical  preparedness.  Last  July,  Congress  enlarged 
the  army  and  navy,  and  provided  for  a  mobilization  of  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  in  time  of  war.  A  “Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense”  was  established.  One  of  its  functions  is  stated  to  be  “to 
supervise  and  direct  investigations  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  mobilization  of  military  and  naval  resources  for  defense." 
It  has  been  held  by  the  learned  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  that  this  pertains  to  personnel  as  well  as  to  materiel. 

Certainly  one  of  the.  greatest  resources  of  a  nation  is  a  large 
number  of  healthy  citizens.  Men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  a 
necessity  for  national  prosperity  in  time  of  peace,  and  security  in 
time  of  war. 

The  ancient  Greeks  realized  this.  Sparta  owed  her  ascendency 
in  the  Greek  hegemony  to  the  development  of  the  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  physical  fitness  among  her  people.  No  other  state 
has  gone  so  far  in  this  respect.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
extreme  measures  taken  by  the  Spartans  to  secure  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms  would  be  impracticable.  The  killing  at  birth  of 
children  physically  defective  was  only  one  of  the  many  harsh 
measures  used  by  these  ancients.  Modern  civilization  goes  to  the. 
other  extreme  in  its  efforts  to  prolong  human  life,  however  unfit 
it  may  be  to  continue  and  propagate  its  kind. 

Socrates  expressed  the  underlying  thought  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
matter  when  he  said :  “No  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  an  amateur  in 
the  matter  of  physical  training.  It  is  a  part  of  his  profession  as  a 
citizen  to  keep  himself  in  good  condition  and  ready  to  serve  his 
state  at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

So  long  as  this  ideal  prevailed,  Greece  prospered.  When  her 
gymnasia  got  into  the  control  of  professionals  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  became  merely  idle  spectators  of  games,  she  began  to  de¬ 
generate  physically  and  morally.  Her  citizens  lost  capacity  for 
service  to  the  state.  As  a  result,  the  state  became  an  easy  victim 
to  the  more  virile  Romans. 

In  turn,  however,  the  latter  became  the  devotees  of  idleness  and 
debauchery.  Physical  and  moral  degeneracy  naturally  resulted. 
One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  degeneracy  was  that  the  carrying 
on  of  war  was  committed  to  other  than  Roman  hands. 

“Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ciesar  feed 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age.  thou  art  sham’d ! 

Rome,  thou  has  lost  the  breed  of  noble  blood.” 

( Julius  C&sar.) 


Switzerland  is  an  example  of  a  modern  state  that  implicitly 
believes  in  the  precept  of  Socrates  that  a  citizen  should  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  Physical  preparedness  is  not  the  least 
of  the  assets  of  this  small  country  which  is  so  surrounded  by 
powerful  military  neighbors  that  every  national  resource  has  to  be 
fully  developed  in  order  to  insure  it  against  attack.  Comparative 
poverty,  a  mountainous  country,  and  a  general  outdoor  life  have 
developed  a  wonderfully  sturdy  physique  among  the  Swiss.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  considered  more  or  less  a  disgrace  to  be  found  unfit 
for  duty.  Napoleon  said.  “Poverty  breeds  good  soldiers.”  In 
this  little  sovereignty  we  so  much  admire,  the  temperate,  healthy, 
open-air  life  produces  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Switzer¬ 
land  has  been  thus  far  immune  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  great  European  war.  The  organization  of  all  her  resources 
has  resulted  in  an  effective  insurance  against  aggression.  If  Bel¬ 
gium  had  been  as  well  prepared,  in  all  probability  her  territory 
would  not  have  been  violated. 

All  history  shows  that  a  healthy  state  requires  a  healthy  citi¬ 
zenry.  Just  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  begin  to  de¬ 
generate  physically,  decay  sets  in  all  around  and  the  existence  of 
the  state  is  endangered.  This  was  true  in  Greece  and  in  Rome. 
No  remedial  measures  having  been  introduced,  the  sovereignty 
of  these  great  powers  passed  away.  Impressed  with  this  fact,  Eng¬ 
land  appointed  a  committee  to  study  and  report  upon  allegations 
concerning  the  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  population 
of  the  empire.  This  committee  was  to  determine,  with  the  aid 
of  such  counsel  as  the  medical  profession  could  give,  the  steps 
necessary  to  furnish  the  government  and  the  nation  at  large  with 
periodical  data  for  an  accurate  comparative  estimate  of  the  health 
and  physique  of  the  people;  to  indicate  generally  the  causes  of 
such  physical  deterioration  as  might  exist  in  certain  classes ;  and 
to  point  out  the  means  by  which  physical  deterioration  might  be 
most  effectually  diminished. 

A  voluminous  report  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1904.  It 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  to  consider  the 
physical  well-being  and  the  public  health  ;  games  and  exercises 
for  school  children  ;  physical  exercise  for  growing  boys  and  girls ; 
provision  of  open  spaces  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus;  athletic 
and  semi-military  clubs  for  growing  lads;  and  many  other  meas¬ 
ures  considered  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  Great  Britain. 

Nearly  all  the  great  states  have  adopted  universal  liability  to 
service  as  an  obligation  of  citizenship.  Two  exceptions  are  China 
and  the  United  States.  It  is*interesting  to  note  that  when  repub¬ 
lican  France  was  being  attacked  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  this  system  was  adopted 
in  self-defense.  All  governments  of  and  bv  the  people  have  been 
founded  on  universal  liability  to  military  service.  Sparta,  the 
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republics  of  Rome  and  France,  and  our  own  country  arc  exam¬ 
ples.  The  founders  of  the  United  States  feared  a  regular  paid 
army.  Therefore  they  established  a  militia  system  that  required 
every  able-bodied  male  to  have  a  rifle  and  attend  musters, 
certain  amount  of  training  also  was  prescribed.  But  the  strugg  e 
over  states’  rights  assisted  in  preventing  the  proper  development 
of  this  beginning  of  universal  military  training.  In  consequence, 
a  regular  army  had  to  be  instituted  to  protect  the  frontiers  and  to 

enforce  the  laws. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  a  paid,  regular  army 
based  on  volunteer  service  will  not  insure  our  country  against 
aggression  from  a  great  modern  military  power.  New  conditions 
require  new  measures,  and  the  developments  since  August,  1911, 
due  to  the  great  world  struggle,  have  convinced  many  that  we 
must  look  for  different  methods  to  secure  the  needed  strength. 

“It  is  fundamental  with  a  free  people  that  equal  opportunities 
and  protection  under  the  law  bring  equal  responsibility  in  uphold¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  that  law.  Each  owes  to  the  body  politic  his 
duty,  not  only  in  civil  affairs,  but  also  in  the  defense  of  the 

nation.”  (Report  of  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  11.) 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  methods  by  which  military  train¬ 
ing  may  be  given  to  the  great  mass  of  our  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Whether  the  Swiss,  the  Argentine,  or  our  so-called  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  or  some  other  system  or  modification  of  systems 
will  be  best  for  the  United  States,  is  not  a  point  at  issue.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  greater 
part  of  our  man  power  so  that  it  can  be  efficiently  used  for  de¬ 
fense  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the  present  great 
struggle  is  the  enlargement  of  the  military  resources  engaged 
therein  to  include  practically  everything  that  the  nation  has  in  the 
way  of  personnel,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  Before  this  war, 
Germany  usually  called  to  training  only  54  per  cent  of  the  avail¬ 
able  and  lit  young  men.  Now  100  per  cent  are  summoned.  Re¬ 
cently  those  Teutons  not  fitted  for  the  army  have  been  mobilize! 
for  industrial  service.  Similar  measures  are  being  inaugurated 
by  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  vital  moment  to  these 
warring  nations  to  place  in  the  field,  or  in  preparation  tor  taking 
the  field,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Physical  prepared¬ 
ness  has  become  more  important  than  ever,  and  the  words  of  the 
ancient  philosopher  as  to  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  keep 
himself  physically  fit  are  especially  applicable  to-day.  1  he  per- 
centage  of  available  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  of  prime 

importance  to  a  nation  struggling  for  existence. 

In  the  United  States,  1,000,000  males  yearly  reach  eighteen 
Assuming  72  per  cent  of  this  number  as  physically  fit,  «v0.000 
might  be  given  military  training,  while  5-4  per  cent  would  make 
available  only  540,000,  a  difference  of  180.000  men.  This  diiter- 
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cat!sc  disaster,  for  it  is  a  well-established  principle  of 

dicnunuha^'Prrwid  °  "U",l>er,s  sh?'lId  be  sought  for.  Napoleon’s 
•  .  t  \  .  }  (  c,Ke  ,s  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions  ” 

is  as  true  to-day  as  when  uttered  by  him. 

•Some  examples  or  statistics  will  make  evident  that  physical 

to  a  nation  "  Tl,  IT"  a"d  ,a!"'ays  wil1  be  of  g™t  importance 
to  a  nation.  I  he  following  table  is  compiled  from  officia  reports 

dicated  :  '  Cn,ran“  in,°  ,hc  «™«  °*  co.tn.rK 

Army  Period  examined 

French  .  1831-43  2,097,876 

Briticf,  1912  300,300 

Umted  siaicr:::::::::;:;  ggg  j&2£ 

United  States  (at  regular  0,  52 

.  recruiting  stations)  ...  1915-16  13’94^> 

United  States  Militia  at  mus¬ 
ter  into  service  .  1916  152,238 

The  figures  for  our  Civil  War  period  are  enlightening.  In 

those  days  of  stress,  when  standards  of  physical  fitness  were  of 

necessity  lowered,  out  of  every  four  men  examined  for  the  army 
one  was  rejected.  y 

The  recent  muster  into  the  Federal  service  of  the  organized 
nuhtia  furnished  illuminating  data  on  this  point  of  physfeal  fit¬ 
ness.  1  he  men  of  the  organized  militia  had  been  subject  to 
pnskal  examination  on  entrance  into  the  state  organizations. 
However  when  they  were  examined  by  army  surgeons  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  every  seven  was  unfit.  The  combined 
rejections  of  the  state  and  Federal  authorities  amounted  to  about 
one  man  out  of  every  three  applicants.  [Note:  Of  3250  men 
examined  in  an  English  army  recruiting  office  during  September. 

Oip4fi M firm  rCnt  ?-Cre  reJCCted  as  P?»ysica,,y  unfit.  (J.  Fergus.) 
ut  of  1000  C  anadian  recruits  examined,  477  were  rejected  (  F 

Winnett,  Toronto,  1015.)]  v 

Our  recruits  are  required  to  be  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet 
inch  m  height,  and  to  weigh  between  120  and  190  pounds  Cer¬ 
tain  physical  proportions  within  the  above  limits  arc  prescribed. 

A  sound  body  and  a  good  character  are  necessary. 

Although  the  requirements  are  not  excessive,  yet,  during  the 
past  year  when  recruits  were  much  needed  to  increase  the  regular 

ceptcd  °n  y  ab°Ut  °nC  nian  out  of  evcry  five  applicants  was  ac- 

Insurance  statistics  show  that  out  of  1,300,000  examined  for 
policies,  100.000  are  rejected. 

■  ^  conference  of  life  insurance  experts  the  fol¬ 

lowing  was  stated:  “A  nation,  to  endure,  must  not  only  be  strong 


No.  %  of 

rejected  rejections 

680,560  32.4 

52.111  17.0 

57,381  33.5 

226,863  24.9 

108,712  81.7 

23,721  15.6 


in  the  spirit  but  strong  in  the  flesh.  If  our  country  is  to  survive, 
it  must  have  men — not  narrow  chested,  weak  muscled,  low 
powered  men,  but  men  with  the  physical  strength  and  endurance 
to  meet  successfully  the  ever  increasing  intensity  of  modern  life — 

in  both  peace  and  war . Our  country  is  in  need  right  now 

of  men  who  are  strong  in  body  and  patriotism . National 

liberty  rests  on  national  vitality.”  All  military  men  applaud  this 
brilliant  statement  of  the  need  of  physical  preparedness. 

But  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  death  has  risen  to  43  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  have  not  degenerated  in  so  far  as  longevity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Certainly  armies  have  learned  how  to  conserve  life  better 
than  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  11  out  of  every  50  English 
soldiers  engaged  died  of  disease ;  or  during  our  Civil  War,  when 
199,720  Union  soldiers,  about  one  man  out  of  every  twelve  en¬ 
rolled,  died  from  causes  other  than  wounds  received. 

Probably  no  other  country  of  recent  times  has  gone  into  the 
subject  of  physical  preparedness  more  scientifically,  in  so  far 
as  statistics  are  concerned,  than  Germany.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  present  war,  she  was  able,  for  economic  reasons,  to  give 
military  training  to  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  young  men 
available.  A  very  careful  physical  selection  was  therefore  pos¬ 
sible.  The  following  percentages  are  of  men  reaching  military 
age  who  were  found  absolutely  physically  fit  to  bear  arms:  1909, 
53.6  per  cent;  1910,  53  per  cent;  1911,  53.4  per  cent;  1912.  55.5 
per  cent. 

The  effect  of  surroundings  and  occupation  upon  physique  is 
shown  by  the  following  German  statistics : 

Of  those  recruits  born  in  the  country  and  occupied  as  farmers, 
60.51  per  cent  were  found  physically  fit;  of  those  horn  in  the 
country  but  not  occupied  as  farmers,  57.81  per  cent;  of  those 
born  in  the  cities  but  occupied  as  farmers,  55.34  per  cent ;  of 
those  born  in  the  cities  but  not  occupied  as  farmers,  50.75  per 
cent. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  men  of  the  cities  were  10 
per  cent  less  efficient  physically  than  those  of  the  country. 

A  rather  striking  commentary  upon  our  physical  condition  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  45.8  per  cent  of  the  personnel  of  ten 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  organized  during  1898  were  appli¬ 
cants  for  pensions  on  account  of  physical  disability  by  the  year 
1900.  Just  what  numbers  of  these  applications  were  caused  by 
the  activities  of  pension  agents  and  not  by  physical  conditions 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  1914  the  total  number  of  invalid  pensioners  due  to  the  war 
with  Spain  was  25,512. 

Proper  physical  preparedness  should  lessen  future  pension  rolls 
by  furnishing  our  armies  with  men  better  qualified  to  withstand 
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the  hardships  of  war.  ihese  men  should  have  not  only  sound 
jodics  hut,  in  addition,  knowledge  of  how  to  preserve  them  from 
the  hardships  incident  to  camp  and  field. 

I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  commenced  to  degenerate  physically.  However,  I 
believe  that  in  a  wealthy  country  like  ours  a  constant  struggle  is 

(i  i  » » . «  .  ,  1  *  among  the  masses  of 

the  people.  I  his  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  us  as  our  cities 

glow  larger  and  our  people  become  more  congested  in  manufac¬ 
turing  centers.  The  very  interesting  report  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee  on  Physical  Deterioration  already  referred  to  goes  into 
this  subject  at  great  length.  The  facts  and  the  causes  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  The 
undoubted  tendency  towards  physical  deterioration  among  a 
highly  civilized  people  like  ours  may  be  combatted  as  follows: 

(a)  By  systematic  physical  training: 

1.  In  our  public  schools. 

y.  In  our  colleges  and  universities. 

3.  Among  the  masses. 

(b)  By  development  of  open-air  life: 

1.  Through  exercise  out  of  doors 

2.  I  hrough  encouragement  of  games  and  athletic 
sports. 

3.  1  hrough  quasi-military  organizations,  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  etc. 

(c)  By  military  training: 

1.  In  our  schools  and  colleges. 

2.  In  training  camps. 

3.  In  the  regular  army. 

1.  In  the  organized  militia  and  National  Guard. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  many  of  the  means  indicated 
above.  1  lie  people  in  our  cities  and  large  manufacturing  centers 
•  lit  being  better  housed  and  on  an  average  are  living  under  much 
better  conditions  than  formerly.  Playgrounds  and  spaces  suited 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air  have  been  largely  provided.  Physi¬ 
cal  directors  and  game  masters  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
furnished.  The  importance  of  physical  exercise  for  growing 
boys  and  girls  is  recognized  and  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
give  some  direction  to  physical  education.  It  is  recognized  that 
public  school  games  not  only  favorably  affect  the  bodies  of  our 
boys  and  girls  but  also  train  their  minds.  Good  discipline  can 
be  obtained  from  playing  on  basket  ball  or  football  teams.  This 
is  especially  true  for  young  boys  and  girls,  since  to  be  good 
players  they  must  first  learn  how  to  obey.  An  English  authority 
recently  stated.  (  hir  public  school  bovs  very  often  leave  school 
not  over-burdened,  perhaps,  with  book  learning,  but  with  good 
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physiques  and  well-balanced  minds  which  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  which  they  go.” 

( Lander  Brunton.) 

That  we  are  not  as  well  off  in  this  respect  as  our  British 
cousins  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  personal 
letter  from  an  officer  of  national  note,  who  writes  substantially 
as  follows: 

“Compulsory  physical  training  should  be  introduced  into  all  of  our 
institutions  of  learning.  I  mean  by  this  not  a  course  of  training  that  is 
confined  to  any  particular  class  in  these  institutions,  nor  to  a  certain 
specified  number  of  periods  that  may  be  covered  in  a  very  short  period, 
but  a  course  that  extends  throughout  the  entire  curriculum  and  is  serious 
enough  to  be  rated  among  the  most  important  subjects  taught.  Here,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  very  favorable  field  for  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  a  field  that  can  be  controlled  and  made  profitable  because  it 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculties. 

“How  necessary  some  such  step  has  become  was  made  very  apparent 
to  me  at  Plattsburg  last  summer  where  1  had  charge  of  3.200  college 
students.  The  sight  these  young  men  presented  when  stripped  for  work 
was,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  army  officer  of  very  high  rank,  'pa- 
thetic,’  and  spoke  volumes  of  the  startling  inefficiency  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  colleges  to  train  the  bodies  of  our  students,  if  any  are 
employed  at  all.  That  this  side  of  the  training  of  our  young  men  has 
been  very  much  neglected  by  those  to  whom  their  education  has  been 
entrusted,  has  long  been  known  ;  that  it  has  been  neglected  to  the  extent 
exemplified  by  the  representatives  coming  under  my  observation  at  Platts¬ 
burg  was,  however,  a  revelation,  and  yet  these  young  men  were  drawn 
from  institutions  that  rank  athletically — if  turning  out  successful  teams 
he  considered  a  criterion — second  to  none. 

********* 

# 

“From  what  I  have  written,  you  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  views  are  those  of  a  cynic,  but  they  are  not — they  are  only  the 
conclusions  that  I  have  drawn  from  my  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  almost  half  a  century,  driven  home  by  what  I  have  observed 
the  past  summer  when,  at  the  business  men’s  camps  at  Oglethorpe  and 
Plattsburg,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  physical  condition  of  31,000  men.  From  these  observations  and  a 
knowledge  derived  from  them,  I  am  convinced  that  the  process  of  regen¬ 
erating  our  race  cannot  begin  too  soon." 

Last  summer  Congress  passed  a  Defense  Act  largely  extend¬ 
ing  military,  and  incidentally  physical,  training.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Officers’  Reserve  I  raining 
Corps  in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  for  Junior  Divisions 
of  this  Corps  in  the  lower  schools.  Large  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  support  of  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  citizens  may  go  for  military  and  physical  training  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  estimated  that  next  year  50,000  men  will 
attend  them.  Congress  also  provided  for  an  Officers’  and  an 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  These  reserves  can  be  called  into  the 
field  yearly  for  fifteen  days’  training. 

The  Regular  Army  is  to  be  increased  within  five  years  from 
about  120,000  men  to  280.000.  The  enlistment  period  has  been 
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changed  so  that  a  man  after  a  year  s  service  with  the  colors  may 

be  returned  to  civil  life  if  sufficiently  trained.  This  should 

result  in  a  large  number  of  trained  men  passing  into  civil  life 
each  year. 

A  provision  was  made  for  a  National  Guard  of  about  440,000 
men  when  it  reaches  its  full  development.  It  is  required  that 
these  men  take  at  least  172  hours  of  training  vearlv,  and  that 
the  physical  standards  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  Regular 
A  reserve  is  also  provided,  and  the  efficient,  trained 
militiaman  can  be  passed  into  it  after  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  service. 

hrom  the  above  brief  synopsis,  it  is  evident  that  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  certain  measures  that  should  result  in 
great  physical  good  to  the  people  if  the  various  organizations 
can  be  kept  up  to  strength  and  a  steady  flow  of  trained  men  into 
civil  life  be  established. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  devoted  to  the  physical  training  of  the  soldier.  Fhe  improved 
appeal  an ce  ot  a  hatch  of  recruits  after  only  a  few  w'ccks  of 
military  training  with  its  attendant  regular  hours,  good  food,  and 
strict  discipline,  has  often  been  commented  upon.  Some  civilians 
have  an  idea  that  physical  training  in  the  United  States  Army 
is  only  incidental  to  military  training.  This  is  a  mistake.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  recruit,  aside  from  the  mere  matter  of  drill.  A  part  of  each 
day’s  work  is  devoted  to  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  or  other  forms 
of  exercise.  In  all  of  our  recruit  training  depots  the  men  are 
also  required  to  take  part  in  games  and  sports.  Where  military 
conditions  are  normal,  a  field  day  is  held  each  month.  The  regu¬ 
lations  for  these  are  such  that  the  widest  competition  is  required 
between  organizations  and  individuals.  The  purpose  is  to  cause 
as  many  men  as  possible  to  take  part  in  the  scheduled  events. 
Physical  training,  with  the  accompanying  games  and  sports,  has 
increased  greatly  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  and  the  moral  benefit 
is  almost  as  great  as  the  physical.  The  captain  who  has  a  good 
baseball  team  usually  has  comparatively  little  trouble  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  good  hearts  and  lungs 
help  to  make  good  discipline. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is 
playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  physical  preparedness  of  our 
country.  It  has  been  stated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  citizens 
who  reach  positions  of  influence  are  graduates  of  some  one  or 
other  of  our  colleges  or  universities.  If  this  be  so,  a  great 
influence  can  be  exercised  through  them.  If  they  have  been  given 
physical  training,  and  imbued  with  the  idea  that  a  citizen  “should 
keep  himself  in  good  condition  and  ready  to  serve  his  state,”  the 
effect  on  physical  preparedness  will  be  very  great. 

From  our  colleges,  5,200  were  graduated  last  year  who  had 
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received  military  instruction  under  regular  army  officers.  From 
this  source  it  is  hoped  that  before  many  years  50,000  reserve 
officers  may  be  secured  as  provided  for  in  the  Defense  Act  of 
June  3,  1916. 

Your  Association  is  during  a  wonderful  work  by  encouraging 
the  best  features  of  college  athletics.  Since  returning  from  three 
years’  service  abroad  under  conditions  favorable  for  gaining  a 
better  viewpoint  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  proving  of  great 
national  service.  It  is  effecting  physical  preparedness  among  our 
people : 

(a)  By  making  the  student  body  take  part  in  athletics  and 
sports. 

(b)  By  encouraging  physical  education  under  proper  super¬ 
vision. 

(c)  By  the  formulation  of  good  rules  of  play  for  games  and 
sports. 

(d)  By  the  encouragement  of  subsidiary  governing  bodies 
that  will  effectually  uphold  the  established  standards  and  give  the 
necessary  administrative  agencies. 

(e)  By  the  development  of  the  amateur  spirit. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  educating  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  high  ideals  of  sport  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  during  the  best  days  of  the  Olympiads.  When 
this  spirit  is  thoroughly  appreciated  we  will  become  lovers  of  the 
outdoor  life  and  not  so  much  spectators  of  games  as  partici¬ 
pants.  The  effect  upon  the  public  health  and  morals  should  be 
of  great  value.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation 
will  increase  its  mass  of  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece,  and  that  per¬ 
meates  Switzerland  to-dav. 

In  closing,  your  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  words  of  the 
Wise  Man  of  Ancient  Greece: 

“No  citizen  has  the  right  to  be  an  amateur  in  the  matter  of 
physical  training.  It  is  a  part  of  his  profession  as  a  citizen  to 
keep  himself  in  good  condition  and  ready  to  serve  his  state  at 
a  moment's  notice /’ 


III.  The  Value  of  Football. 

PROFESSOR  RAYMOND  G.  GETTELL,  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

A  phenomenon  of  frequent  recurrence  in  widely  separated 
times  and  places  has  been  the  intense  general  interest  in  games 
or  contests  manifested  by  those  peoples  who  held  the  leading 
place  in  the  civilization  of  their  day.  The  Olympic  games  in 
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of  the  \  Xlfi  A  r  CStS  Romc'  and  the  tournaments 
,V\ddle  Mes  1al,ke  were  characterized  by  the  enthusiastic 

£.n  ■  .  SC  aCt,Vdy  ?"Pged’  by  the  presence  of  crowds  of 
l  izitd  spectators,  and  by  the  interest  and  attention  centered 

sub iectedmtoy  1C  PUbHC  a  -  larg-e-  A11  thcse  athletic  carnivals  were 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  in  their  age,  yet  they  increased  in 

popularity  m  spite  ot  opposition,  and  declined  only  with  the 

decadence  of  the  peoples  interested  or  with  changes  in  culture 

hat  made  them  no  longer  possible.  In  the  modern  world, 

eutonic  peoples  hold  the  reins  of  power,  and  among  them 

great  football,  baseball,  and  cricket  contests  inspire  widespread 

interest  and  enthusiasm.  One  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 

using  football  as  an  example  of  the  modern  type,  is  here 

As  might  be  expected,  football  has  been  subjected  to  unusually 
severe  criticism.  1  he  danger  to  life  and  limb,  the  accompanying 
euls  of  gambling,  professionalism,  or  unsportsmanlike  methods 
the  enormous  expenditures,  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
actually  take  part  in  proportion  to  the  numerous  spectators,  the 
false  standards  created  in  the  minds  of  growing  school  boys,  the 
over-emphasis  on  athletics  in  general  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties— these  are  some  of  the  direct  accusations  that  the  sport  has 
been  compelted  to  face  In  addition,  the  complexity  of  its  rules, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  ordinary  spectator  to  understand  much 
n  what  is  taking  place  or  to  appreciate  the  finer  points  of  the 
plav,  together  with  an  almost  annual  tinkering  with  these  rules 
eeping  the  game  constantly  in  an  unsettled  and  experimental 
condition,  would  seem  sufficient  to  ruin  any  except  the  most 
hrnily  grounded  institution. 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms  and  these  defects,  however,  foot¬ 
ball  has  become  during  the  autumn  season  the  preeminent  sport, 
e.  penally  m  American  schools  and  colleges.  The  football  “star”  is 
a  college  hero;  ambition  to  “make  the  team”  is  a  chief  desire  in 
the  mind  of  many  a  student,  and  pride  over  football  victories  is 
a  power l  ul  stimulant  to  loyal  college  spirit.  Nor  does  public 
interest  in  the  game  show  sign  of  decline.  Each  Saturday  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  thousands  assemble  to  witness  the  contests,  addi¬ 
tional  thousands,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country 
crowd  around  bulletin  boards,  which  give  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  plays  or  announce  the  scores,  and  still  other  thousands 
turn  first  to  the  sporting  columns  of  the  Sunday  morning  news- 
papers.  A  game  that  inspires  such  widespread  devotion  must 
rest  upon  certain  vital  underlying  principles  of  human  nature. 

A  certain  amount  of  its  popularity,  especially  from  the  spec¬ 
tator  s  standpoint,  may  undoubtedly  he  explained  by  that  fond- 
ne>s  for  excitement  and  for  spectacular  display  which,  especially 
m  America,  seems  a  logical  corollary  to  the  intense  and  nervous 


pace  of  our  living.  But  a  closer  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  game  and  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
requisites  of  its  players,  shows  that  it  reproduces,  in  unusual 
fashion,  many  of  the  essential  features  in  human  development. 

Two  opposed,  yet  closely  interrelated,  factors  have  character¬ 
ized  the  process  of  human  and  social  evolution.  These  factors, 
which  are  found  even  in  the  animal  world,  are  (1)  conflict  and 
(2)  cooperation.  Conflict  among  individuals,  the  primitive  and 
brutal  struggle  for  existence,  is  modified  by  the  formation  of 
cooperating  groups,  withiu  which  competition  is  replaced  by 
mutual  aid,  the  conflict  continuing  among  these  larger  units. 
Within  the  group  are  found  organization,  discipline,  and  obedience 
to  authority  and  law.  Even  among  the  groups,  rules  to  regulate 
inter-group  contests  arise  and  are  enforced  with  more  or  less 
success.  This  process  is  most  marked  in  the  evolution  of  the 
tribe  and  state,  in  the  rise  of  government  and  law,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  cooperating  and  competing  industrial  groups, 
which,  in  the  modern  world,  ordinarily  substitute  the  rivalry 
of  business  for  the  earlier  and  cruder  combats  of  physical  force. 

Conflict  and  competition,  then,  remain,  even  in  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  but  on  an  increasingly  mental  rather  than  on  a  physical 
basis.  Besides,  the  struggle  is  a  contest  between  organizations, 
not  between  anarchic  individuals.  Within  these  organizations, 
discipline  and  authority  are  found,  and  altruistic  cooperation 
largely  replaces  selfish  competition.  Moreover,  the  whole  process, 
both  of  cooperation  within  the  group  and  of  contest  without,  takes 
place  under  an  orderly  regime  of  law.  Football  epitomizes  this 
entire  process. 

The  love  of  physical  combat,  of  the  matching  of  man  against 
man  to  determine  bodily  supremacy,  is  a  masculine  trait,  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  primitive  and  vigorous  peoples,  and  in  the  young 
men  of  even  the  highest  civilizations.  The  natural  and  unre¬ 
strained  play  of  boys  usually  takes  some  form  of  pretended  or 
real  bodily  contest.  W  restling,  racing,  fighting,  and  most  boys’ 
games  show  this  tendency. 

The  elements  involved  in  any  struggle  for  physical  supremacy 
are  mainly  (1)  strength,  (2)  speed.  (3)  skill,  and  (1)  cunning. 
All  of  these  are  directly  applied  in  football.  Strength,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  size,  weight,  and  muscular  force,  is  a  requisite  in  inter¬ 
fering  or  in  blocking  opponents,  and  in  opening  holes  or  plung¬ 
ing  through  the  line.  Speed  of  foot  is  needed  in  the  quick  dashes 
around  the  end  or  down  the  field  under  kicks,  and  is  combined  in 
football  with  the  natural  animal  instinct  to  chase,  to  seize,  and 
to  throw.  Skill  is  demanded  in  the  technique  of  the  game,  the 
execution  of  the  various  forms  of  the  kick  or  in  the  forward 
pass,  the  handling  of  the  body  and  of  the  ball.  Cunning  is 


demanded  in  the  strategy  and  generalship  of  the  game,  in  the 
constant  need  of  striking  the  opponent  at  his  weakest  points, 
of  concealing  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  attack,  in  quickly 
diagnosing  tlic  plans  ot  t lie  opponent  and  in  taking  advantage 
of  his  mistakes. 

1  his  physical  combat,  which  exists  in  more  varied  phases  in 
football  than  in  any  other  sport,  creates  certain  virtues.  Aside 
from  the  bodily  development  that  results  from  exercise  and 
training,  the  game  develops  courage,  endurance,  resourcefulness, 
and  self-reliance.  1  here  are,  however,  accompanying  evils.  Indi¬ 
vidual  conflict  creates  selfishness  and  lack  of  self-control.  These 
must  be  remedied  by  another  phase  of  the  game. 

hoot  ball  is  not  a  contest  between  individuals.  It  is  a  con¬ 
test  between  groups  or  “teams.”  1  he  union  of  eleven  men  under 
their  “captain  typifies  the  characteristic  human  factor  of  organi¬ 
zation.  In  no  other  game  is  the  individual,  as  individual,  of  so 
little  moment,  and  the  unit,  or  team,  so  closely  integrated.  The 
success  of  almost  every  manceuver  depends  upon  a  detailed  divi¬ 
sion  ot  labor,  a  distinct  part  being  assigned  to  each  member  within 
the  machine ;  and  the  success  of  a  team  in  competition  with  others 
depends  mainly  upon  the  perfection  of  its  organized  “teamwork.” 
Football,  then,  demands  cooperation,  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  larger  unit.  It  repro¬ 
duces  on  a  small  scale  that  process  of  organized  social  effort  by 
which  man  first  attained  supremacy  over  the  world  of  nature,  and 
by  w  hich  the  more  highly  organized  and  more  closely  cooperating 
peoples  have  conquered  and  surpassed  their  less  advanced  rivals. 

Of  even  more  importance,  both  in  the  evolution  of  mankind 
and  in  the  development  of  a  football  team,  is  the  discipline  result¬ 
ing  from  the  necessary  obedience  to  authority  and  rules,  which 
cooperation  demands.  Cooperation  implies  a  plan  whose  details 
must  be  worked  out  under  order  and  regulation.  The  organized 
cooperation  of  primitive  men  created  the  chief  and  the  sacred 
customs  of  the  tribe.  In  a  higher  social  order  these  become  gov¬ 
ernment  and  law.  So  in  football,  emphasis  is  laid  on  discipline 
and  obedience.  Strict  self-control  and  physical  fitness  are  secured 
by  a  rigorous  system  of  training.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  plans 
and  directions  of  coaches  and  captain  is  demanded.  Each  play 
is  preceded  by  a  “signal,”  which  assigns  to  each  man  his  part,  and 
the  whole  machine  is  put  into  motion  bv  another  signal,  which 
secures  concerted  action.  Thus  within  the  team  everything  is 
orderly  because  of  obedience  to  authority.  The  worst  possible 
offense  is  to  disregard  a  signal,  in  other  words,  to  follow  one’s 
own  inclination  at  the  expense  of  the  team  as  a  whole. 

But  not  only  within  the  team  is  law  enforced.  Contests  be¬ 
tween  teams  are  carried  on  under  an  elaborate  code  of  rules, 
enforced  by  a  corps  of  officials  who  impose  severe  penalties  in 
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case  of  disregard  or  violation  of  these  rules.  Indeed,  the  parallel 
between  football  and  the  larger  world  of  politics  is  strikingly 
close.  Each  college  is  a  sovereign  state,  represented  on  the  battle 
field  by  its  organized  army,  or  football  team.  1  his  army  is 
levied,  equipped,  trained,  and  drilled.  Rules  of  eligibility  deter¬ 
mine  its  make-up.  Secrecy  surrounds  its  plans  and  maneuvers; 
and  woe  to  the  traitor  or  the  spy  through  whom  the  enemy  secures 
much-desired  information.  All  the  excitement  of  a  campaign 
precedes  the  contest,  and  a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism,  with  the 
accompanying  irrational  hatred  of  its  opponents,  permeates  the 
entire  collegiate  body,  and  finds  expression  in  the  concerted 
cheering  contests  carried  on  between  the  rival  groups  of  spec¬ 
tators.  Moreover,  the  rules  under  which  the  game  is  played  are 
a  sort  of  international  law.  They  are  created  by  a  convention  of 
ambassadors  from  certain  of  the  sovereign  commonwealths,  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  sort  of  Hague  Conference.  They  are  sanctioned  by 
intercollegiate  public  opinion  and  enforced  by  neutral  arbiters, 
selected,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hague  Court,  by  a  neutral  board 
or  commission,  from  an  eligible  list  of  ex-players. 

Accordingly,  football,  while  retaining  the  virtues  of  physical 
combat,  remedies  its  worst  evils  by  emphasizing  organization, 
cooperation,  and  obedience.  These  necessitate  self-sacrifice,  sub¬ 
ordination,  mutual  aid,  and  fair  play.  They  discipline  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  teach  self-control,  and  inculcate  principles  of  honor  and 
loyalty.  Especially  do  they  build  up  an  ideal.  Just  as  the  knight 
strove  for  his  fair  lady,  or  the  warrior  for  love  of  native  land, 
so  the  football  hero  performs  mighty  deeds  for  the  fair  fame  of 
his  college.  In  an  age  often  accused  of  decadent  materialism, 
it  is  an  indication  of  national  health  and  vigor  that  enthusiastic 
youths  should  sacrifice  ease  and  luxury,  should  give  and  take 
hard  bruises,  under  a  regime  of  discipline  and  law,  and  in  an 
honorable  spirit  of  gentlemanly  rivalry,  for  the  sake  of  a  vague 
ideal  called  college  spirit. 

If  the  above  analysis  of  the  essential  nature  of  football  be 
accurate  the  explanation  of  its  popularity  is  obvious.  More  than 
any  other  sport  it  retains  the  vital  elements  of  physical  combat 
and  necessitates  an  exhibition  of  all  its  essential  factors — 
strength,  speed,  skill,  and  cunning.  In  addition  to  this  primitive 
lust  for  battle,  it  satisfies  the  higher  and  distinctly  civilized 
interest  in  organization,  cooperation,  and  the  skilled  interrelation 
of  individual  effort  directed  to  a  common  purpose.  It  typifies 
the  highest  human  achievement  in  its  unusual  emphasis  on  dis¬ 
cipline  and  obedience,  on  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
authority  and  law.  Finally,  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  spirit,  it 
represents  that  highest  craving  of  the  human  soul,  the  striving 
for  an  ideal. 
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IV.  The  Making  and  Remaking  of  a  Fighting  Man. 

( Experiences  in  the  British  Army.) 

R.  TAIT  MCKENZIE,  LATE  MAJOR,  R.  A.  M.  C.,  ENGLAND; 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

\  oil  do  not  need  a  watch  to  tell  when  it  is  9  o’clock  at  the 
headquarters  gymnasium  at  Aldershot.  For  fifteen  minutes  or 
more,  groups  of  men  in  black  trousers  and  jerseys,  or  officers 
in  tennis  kit,  have  been  gathering,  and  at  9  o’clock  precisely  a 
shrill  whistle  petrifies  them  in  the  position  of  “attention.”  There 
is  a  dead  silence,  and  the  sharp  command,  “fall  in,”  is  succeeded 
by  a  scramble  out  of  which  emerge  twenty  classes  of  officers 
and  men,  each  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  one,  neatly 
arranged  on  the  floor,  each  with  a  staff  instructor  in  charge.  At 
the  command,  “staff  fall  in,”  each  instructor  doubles  to  where 
the  sergeant-major  stands,  and  there  they  stand  at  attention  to 
receive  the  day’s  orders.  These  given,  they  make  a  right  turn, 
rise  on  the  toes,  and  scurry  off  to  their  respective  classes.  An¬ 
other  silence,  and  the  sharp  command,  “carry  on,”  is  followed  by 
a  babel  of  orders  as  the  various  groups  march  out  of  the  four 
doors  to  selected  places  in  the  twenty-acre  grounds  that  surround 
the  gymnasium. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  each  class  is  put  through  the 
table  of  exercises  for  the  day,  each  exercise  detailed,  repeated, 
and  corrected  until  officer  and  man  have  the  proper  speed  and 

accuracy  for  which  they  strive. 

¥  ¥ 

At  10.30  the  whistle  breaks  the  classes  up  into  groups  for  a 
brief  rest.  After  fifteen  minutes  the  same  proceeding  is  gone 
through  again,  but  this  time  the  men  are  paired  off.  number  one 
teaching  the  last  hour’s  work  to  number  two,  and  back  again 
from  two  to  one,  under  the  fire  of  the  instructor’s  criticism;  for 
these  are  to  be  the  apostles  and  the  demonstrators  of  the  new 
gospel  of  physical  efficiency  in  the  British  army,  and  in  preach¬ 
ing  it,  accent,  emphasis,  and  pose  are  quite  as  important  as  a 
good  leg  or  a  steady  arm.  Again  a  short  rest  and  the  bayonets  are 
fixed,  and  the  positions  of  “on  guard,”  “point,”  and  “parry”  are 
explained,  shown,  and  demonstrated.  There  is  an  interval  for 
lunch,  and  at  2.15  the  classes  reassemble,  and  now  they  are 
marched  out.  combined  into  one  mass  drill  of  exercises  selected 
from  the  eight  tables  of  the  British  gymnastic  law. 

After  this  display,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  lay  spectator  and 
the  inspector-general  alike,  the  mass  breaks  up  into  its  component 
classes,  and  the  detailing  of  exercises,  bayonet  fighting,  and  gym¬ 
nastic  games  fill  the  time  until  1  o’clock,  when  the  day’s  work 
is  over. 


Every  month  a  new  class  replaces  those  who  have  gone  out 
into  the  great  training  camps. 

The  gymnasium  is  nested  in  tents,  and  the  walls  are  lined  by 
mattresses,  rolled  up  by  day,  and  each  containing  a  sleeping  man 
at  night,  and  although  there  are  three  applications  for  every 
available  place,  yet  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  the  quality 
of  those  who  do  get  in. 

When  tlie  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  staff  of  gym¬ 
nastic  instructors,  up  to  the  inspector  himself,  dissolved  over¬ 
night  and  rejoined  their  regiments,  and  for  ten  days  this  depart¬ 
ment  had  no  head.  The  new  inspector.  Colonel  Walter  Wright, 
was  confronted  by  an  urgent  demand  for  instructors,  with  none 
to  send;  but  with  characteristic  promptness  he  at  once  reenlisted 
men  who  had  gone  into  civil  life,  teachers  in  board  and  private 
schools,  in  fact,  anyone  who  had  had  training,  and  he  recon¬ 
structed  his  staff  from  these  veterans.  Soon,  however,  their 
numbers  were  augmented  in  another  way.  Familiar  faces  re¬ 
appeared,  men  from  the  trenches,  one  with  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder  blade,  another  with  part  of  his  foot  gone  from  shrapnel, 
and  a  third  from  whom  pieces  of  stone  and  iron  were  picked 
out  at  varying  intervals  from  various  regions  by  interested  medi¬ 
cal  officers.  They  were  not  fit  for  active  service,  but  their 
experience  as  teachers  was  invaluable.  It  was  a  crisis  that  had 
to  be  met  as  such.  The  four  months’  course  was  squeezed  down 
to  the  shortest  possible  time  limit,  and  the  pith  of  the  250-page 
manual  was  put  into  eight  progressive  tables  of  simple  exercises 
without  apparatus.  These  at  once  became  sacred  and  infallible, 
and  no  individual  variations  went  long  unchecked.  This  was.  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  progress  from  day  to  day;  it  was 
thought  out  with  infinite  care,  and  the  object  was  clear  in  the 
minds  of  the  originators.  If  it  could  be  put  into  two  words,  they 
would  be  “executive  action.” 

I'he  new  armies  had  tapped  every  stratum  of  English  society: 
the  ill-disciplined  lordling,  whose  whim  was  his  only  law;  the 
stripling  just  from  school  and  college;  lawyers,  doctors,  mer¬ 
chants,  clerks,  soft  from  a  sedentary  life,  ironworkers,  navvies, 
laborers,  slow  of  action  and  speech,  all  had  to  be  welded  into  a 
homogeneous  body,  quick  and  alert  of  action,  sure  of  eye  and 
hand,  and  above  all  capable  of  endurance ;  able  to  march  and 
take  care  of  themselves;  ready  to  obliterate  themselves  before 
a  hostile  aeroplane  by  day  or  a  star-shell  at  night ;  able  to  dig 
like  badgers  even  after  a  hard  day’s  march ;  steady  with  the 
rifle;  quick,  powerful,  and  relentless  with  the  bayonet. 

The  shooting  and  digging  is  taught  elsewhere,  but  the  head¬ 
quarters  gymnasium  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  on  those 
fundamental  exercises  that  train  in  accuracy,  balance,  and  speed, 
without  which  the  musketry  instructor  instructs  in  vain,  and  the 
drill  sergeant’s  shouts  are  futile.  It  is  also  the  source  from  which 
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has  come  the  new  practical  method  of  teaching  the  use  of  the 
bayonet,  hi  the  old  days  the  bayonet  exercise  was  beautiful  to 
look  at.  and  impressive  to  the  spectator,  hut  had  no  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  actual  conditions  of  attack  and  defense.  This  was 
got  by  individual  tests  of  men  masked,  padded,  and  gloved.  This 
has  all  changed  now.  The  visitor  to  any  properly  equipped 
training  camp  will  see  rows  of  sacks  hanging  on  a  gallows  or 
braced  on  tripods,  and  others  in  front  of,  behind,  or  in  trenches, 
dug  very  much  as  they  are  at  the  front,  and  if  he  he  there  when 
the  use  of  the  bayonet  is  being  taught,  he  will  see  line  after  line 
of  men  advancing  at  the  walk,  quickening  to  the  double,  and 
lunging  viciously  down  into  the  trenches,  leaping  over  parapet 
and  parodos,  and  stabbing  viciously  at  the  sacks,  and  as  viciously 
clearing  their  points  ready  for  the  next  line  of  attack,  often  hear¬ 
ing  on  their  points  white  paper  discs  as  a  token  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  thrust.  There  is  no  hesitation  or  sparring  for  an  open¬ 
ing  or  elaborate  parrying;  just  a  short  jab.  and  on  to  the  next, 
the  two  simple  parries  taught  being  not  for  defense  so  much  as 
to  clear  the  way  for  attack,  a  subtle  but  important  mental  differ- 
ence.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  new  bayonet  fighting. 

From  time  to  time  officers  from  the  front  come  here  and 
give  talks  to  the  classes  on  their  actual  experiences,  and  this 
system  has  been  developed  largely  from  facts  gained  in  actual 
fighting.  The  application  of  physical  training  and  bayonet  fight¬ 
ing  is  only  one  of  the  problems  that  accompany  the  making  of 
a  great  army  of  millions  out  of  the  nucleus  of  thousands.  In  a 

few  months  men  who  scarcely  knew  a  rifle  from  a  broomstick 

+ 

have  had  to  learn  individual  and  company  drill,  the  manual  of 
arms,  signalling,  musketry,  trench-digging,  use  of  machine  guns, 
riding,  and  the  hundred  and  one  daily  details  of  life  in  the  field. 
It  i>  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  day  consists  of  a  running  fight 
by  each  of  these  specialists  for  the  men’s  time,  and  that  the  daily 
hour  for  physical  training  and  bayonet  fighting  is  continually  en¬ 
croached  upon,  and  even  replaced,  by  a  route-march  or  other 
work.  In  spite  of  this  the  progress  made  is  astonishing,  and  the 
company  officers  see  men  becoming  quick  and  alert  who  seemed 
hopelessly  slow  and  stupid.  The  slouching  gait  and  clumsy 
fumbling  are  replaced  by  a  springy  step,  the  smart,  clean-cut 
click  of  the  rifle,  and  the  man  rises  to  a  newer  and  higher  plane 
of  physical  existence. 

In  the  bantam  regiments  drawn  from  city  dwellers  in  the  cast 
end  of  London,  and  also  from  the  factory  workers  and  miners  of 
Lancashire,  the  most  extraordinary  differences  were  noted  in 
men’s  stature  after  a  few  months  of  training.  By  many,  this  was 
attributed  to  an  actual  increase  in  height,  but  in  most  cases  the 
increase  was  due  to  an  entire  difference  in  the  posture  of  each 
man,  and  his  expanding  chest  and  straight  back  soon  required 
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a  visit  to  the  tailor  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  clothing  which 
fitted  him  at  first. 

Physical  training  has,  however,  another  function  in  the  great 
armies  that  have  already  tasted  the  hardships  and  casualties  of 
life  at  the  front.  I  he  wounded  man,  treated  first  at  the  dressing 
station,  then  at  the  field  station,  sent  back  to  the  base  hospital, 
and  finally  to  a  hospital  at  home,  is  frequently  capable  of  being 
returned  tit  for  active  service  if  time  and  care  can  only  be  given 
to  his  treatment,  brom  the  general  hospital  all  such  cases  are 
transferred  to  the  convalescent  camp  or  depot,  and  many  are 
put  under  physical  training  at  once,  and  return  to  their  regiment 
within  six  weeks,  but  in  the  slower  and  more  grave  conditions  a 
cure  must  be  effected  in  months  rather  than  in  weeks.  It  is 
these  men  who  are  sent  to  the  command  depots,  after  a  ten  days’ 
furlough,  and  they  once  again  come  under  military  discipline 
after  their  month  or  two  of  hospital  life.  Front  the  standpoint 
of  discipline,  this  month  or  two  has  produced  great  changes  in 
most  of  them.  I  he  attentions  showered  upon  them  by  visitors 
at  the  hospitals,  the  care  and  solicitude  of  anxious  relatives,  and 
the  many  privileges  which  have  rightly  been  given  them  bv  peo¬ 
ple  anxious  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  they  have  been 
through  and  what  they  have  done,  make  it  very  difficult  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  condition  of  discipline  necessary  for 
effective  military  life.  In  this,  physical  training  takes  its  part 
again,  but  it  has  a  still  more  important  function,  and  that  is  in 
the  actual  treatment  of  these  men  who  must  be  slowly  strength¬ 
ened  and  hardened  for  the  work  to  which  they  are  sent  back. 
Many  of  these  cases  of  scarred  and  injured  limbs,  stiffened  joints, 
and  other  painful  wounds  can  begin  only  by  the  gentlest  form 
of  massage,  given  after  the  injured  limb  has  been  prepared  by 
soothing  baths  of  running  water,  or  by  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  radiant  heat.  Trom  this  they  go  on  to  more  active  mas¬ 
sage.  regaining  the  strength  and  agility  that  have  apparently  left 
them. 

As  the  work  increases  in  length  and  severity  the  soldier  passes 
to  what  is  called  "full  physical  training,”  in  which  he  at  last 
relearns  how  to  jump  and  run  and  take  part  in  gymnastic  and 
other  games.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  trained  in  marching,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  slow  walk  of  two  miles  at  his  own  pace,  anti  going 
on  to  four  or  six  miles  in  quick  time,  and  before  being  hardened 
and  considered  fit  for  active  service  he  is  required  to  take  a 
test  march  of  fifteen  miles. 

The  injuries  from  which  men  suffer  vary  so  enormously  in 
extent  and  gravity  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  all  men  up  to 
this  state,  and  some,  although  unfit  for  active  service  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  are  still  able  enough  for  service  on  lines  of 
communication,  or  for  garrison  duty  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
while  others  are  unable  to  do  more  than  sedentary  work  at  home. 
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or.  when  not  even  this  improvement  can  be  obtained,  they  may 
be  discharged  from  the  army  as  unfit  for  all  military  service. 

By  these  means,  however,  at  least  half  of  the  men  who  begin 
such  a  course  of  graduated  treatment  and  exercises  can  be 
counted  on  to  become  effective  members  of  the  army  once  again, 
and  the  training  which  they  have  undergone,  either  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  careers,  or  after  they  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  produces  a  lasting  effect,  and  brings  them  to  a 
higher  level  of  physical  efficiency  and  mental  alertness  than  they 
could  ever  have  hoped  to  reach  without  it. 


V.  A  Defense  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

President  Foster’s  article  entitled,  “An  Indictment  of  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletics,”  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
November.  1915,  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  who  believe 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  Some  of  them,  when  asked  to  write 
an  answer  to  President  Foster,  replied,  “There  is  so  much  truth 
in  the  article,  I  really  don’t  know  how  to  answer  it.”  Yet  these 
same  men.  I  am  confident,  felt  that  their  interest  and  faith  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  were  justified. 

The  psychology  of  this  situation  is  very  interesting.  May  I 
try  to  point  out  why  one  may  feel  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of 
much,  if  not  all,  of  what  President  Foster  says,  and  yet  in  his 
own  mind  return  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty”? 

The  first  sentence  of  President  Foster's  article  seems  to  shatter 
the  very  foundation  one’s  faith  in  intercollegiate  athletics, — at 
least,  until  one  has  recovered  somewhat  from  the  shock  of  that 
first  onslaught.  Let  us  repeat  the  sentence.  “Intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  provide  a  costly,  injurious,  and  excessive  regime  of  physical 
training  for  a  few  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  least, 
instead  of  inexpensive,  healthful,  and  moderate  exercise  for  all 
students,  especially  those  who  need  it  most.”  “Why,  of  course ! 
How  absurd!”  we  admit  at  once,  as  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
tremble  beneath  us.  Then  almost  immediately  we  lay  hold  again 
on  our  former  faith;  for,  after  the  first  rude  shock,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  President  Foster  has  supplied  in  his  first  sentence 
(unconsciously)  the  most  subtle  concealment  of  a  false  premise 
that  one  could  easily  find. 

This  false  premise  will  be  readily  recognized  if  we  insert  a  rela¬ 
tive  clause  which  states  explicitly  what  the  sentence  implies, 
as  follows:  “Intercollegiate  athletics  (which,  of  course,  exist  for 
physical  training)  provide  a  costly,  injurious  and  excessive 
regime  of  physical  training  for  a  few  students,  especially  those 
who  need  it  least,  instead  of* inexpensive,  healthful,  and  moderate 


exercise  for  all  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  most.” 
Bless  your  heart !  Intercollegiate  athletics  do  not  exist  for  physi¬ 
cal  training.  Qjitercollegiate  athletics  did  not  originate  in.  never 
existed  for,  and  never  could  have  survived  as  a  “ regime  of  physi¬ 
cal  training.”  The  undergraduate  has  never  been  interested  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  as  physical  training,  nor  have  the  alumni, 
nor  the  general  public.  Intercollegiate  athletics  originated  as,  and 
have  continued  as,  an  expression  of  loyalty,  an  endeavor  to 
maintain  and  to  exalt  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  college  in 
those  things  in  which  youth  is  most  deeply  interested.  Inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  as  they  exist  in  the  interest  and  purpose  of 
undergraduates  are  a  social,  a  spiritual  expression.  To  be  sure, 
the  vehicle  of  that  expression  is  conspicuously  physical  activity 
and  physical  prowess,  because  they  are  and  always  have  been 
the  most  intense  and  the  most  interesting  means  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  loyalty  in  youth.  In  that  for  which  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  really  exist,  namely,  the  expression  of  loyalty,  they  have 
far  more  to  do  with  soul  than  with  body,  and  they  do  serve  “all 
students,”  those  who  need  them  most,  and  those  who  need  them 
least  as  well. 

Every  nOvtte  in  the  psychology  of  play  knows  that  a  boy 
loses  his  identity  in  the  team ;  that  so  far  as  he  acts,  he  is  the 
team  ;  and  the  team  is  not  nine  fellows  or  eleven  fellows,  it  is  the 
whole  college.  In  the  psychology  of  the  undergraduate,  it  is  not 
Mahan’s  toe,  but  Harvard’s  toe,  that  kicks  the  goal.  If  this  were 
not  so,  the  attendant  faults  of  intercollegiate  athletics  (and  they 
are  undeniably  many  and  great)  never  would  have  arisen.  It  is 
because  intercollegiate  athletics  touch  the  very  soul  of  youth  and 
express  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his  college,  while  presidents  and 
professors  have  regarded  them  only  as  existing  for  physical 
training,  that  so  many  and  grave  faults  have  attended  them. 

President  Foster  asserts  that  “the  most  important  distinctions 
are  between  athletics  conducted  for  educational  purposes  and 
athletics  conducted  for  business  purposes.”  So  far  as  the  under¬ 
graduate  is  concerned,  intercollegiate  athletics  are  not  conducted 
for  either  of  these  purposes.  The  undergraduate  is  interested 
in  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  members  of  the  team  participate 
in  them,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  physical  side,  the  business 
side,  are  only  means  to  an  end,  which  is  loyalty  to  the  athletic 
honor  and  prestige  of  Alma  Mater.  There  is  a  higher  loyalty 
than  this,  of  course,  and  unfortunately  many  alumni  never  attain 
it.  They  suffer  arrested  development,  and  never  rise  above  this 
lower  type  of  loyalty.  But  the  likelihood  of  their  developing  a 
higher  loyalty  is  doubtless  greater  when  intercollegiate  athletics 
exist  than  when  they  do  not.  If  the  college  faculty  could  only 
conceive  of  intercollegiate  athletics  as  the  undergraduate  con¬ 
ceives  of  them,  conscious  also  that  there  is  yet  something  higher 
to  be  hoped  for  from  loyalty — if  the  faculty  could  conceive  of 


this,  and  not  be  misled  by  the  gross  misconception  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  as  physical  training, — recognizing  them  as  one 
of  the  healthful  influences  ot  college  life  which  the  faculty  should 
safeguard  against  the  evils  that  so  easily  beset  them,  the  graver 
faults  of  intercollegiate  athletics  would  quickly  disappear. 

It  is  evident  that  President  hoster  is  repeatedly  misled  by  his 
own  false  premise,  lie  says:  “The  most  obvious  fact  is  that  our 
system  ot  intercollegiate  athletics,  after  unbounded  opportunity 
to  show  what  it  can  do  for  the  health,  recreation,  and  character 
of  all  our  students,  has  proved  a  failure.”  The  “most  obvious 
tact  really  is  that  our  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics  has 
never  tried  to  show  what  it  could  do  for  the  health  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents,  nor  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be 
conceived  as  having  been  intended  to  show  any  such  thing.  Nor 
has  anyone  ever  advocated  intercollegiate  athletics,  primarily,  as 
a  system  for  furthering  the  recreational  needs  and  for  improving 
the  character  of  “all  the  students.”  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
intercollegiate  athletic*  have  conspicuouslv  served  the  recreation 
of  the  undergraduate  and  the  general  public,  and  have  influenced 
character  also.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

President  Foster  charges  intercollegiate  athletics  not  only  with 
failure  to  serve  the  physical  welfare  of  all  the  students  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  as  a  function  of  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics),  but  also  with  hindering  participation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  generally  in  athletics.  “What  athletics,”  he  says,  “may 
achieve  without  the  hindrance  of  intercollegiate  games  and  busi¬ 
ness  motives,  is  suggested  by  the  experiment  at  Reed  College.”  But 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  by  no  means  necessarily  a  hindrance 
to  general  participation  in  athletics.  At  Princeton,  a  college  par¬ 
ticipating  conspicuously  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  18  per  cent 
of  the  undergraduates  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  voluntary 
exercise  or  athletic  competition,  and  this  percentage  would  have 
been  larger,  had  there  been  sufficient  facilities  to  accommodate  all 
without  the  necessity  of  long  waiting  for  ball  fields  or  courts. 
As  it  was.  “men  often  waited  for  hours  for  a  chance  to  play.” 
Other  colleges  and  schools  participating  in  intercollege  and 
interschool  games  have  as  good  records  for  general  participation 
of  the  students  in  sports  as  Princeton.  Intracollege  and  inter- 
college  athletics  are  not  antagonistic.  They  may  and  often  do 
stimulate  each  other.  Intracollege  athletics  discover  and  develop 
material,  and  especially  increase  appreciation  of  skill  displayed  in 
sports;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  any 
sport  as  an  art  tends  to  extend  general  interest  and  participation 
in  it.  If  intracollege  athletics  extend  their  influence  to  a  larger 
number  physically,  intercollegiate  sports  extend  their  influence  to 
a  greater  number  spiritually,  and  with  greater  intensity. 

“Opposed  to  the  three  educational  aims.”  says  President 
hoster,  are  the  aims  of  athletics  as  business — winning  games. 


making  money,  and  getting  advertised.”  The  first  of  these  aims 
may  be  entirely  wholesome.  W  hile  money-making  and  self-adver¬ 
tising  are  wrong  motives  that  have  attached  themselves  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  because  college  authorities  have  weakly  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  do  so,  they  arc  in  no  way  creations  of,  or  inherent 
in,  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Winning  games  is  an  entirely  wholesome  aim  in  athletics.  No 

athletic  game  is  worth  any  young  man’s  attention  that  does  not 

stimulate  a  desire  to  win.  Of  course,  it  makes  all  the  difference 

in  the  world  how  a  game  is  won,  and  unworthy  winning,  or  rather 

falsely  appearing  to  win,  is  as  bad  in  athletics  as  dishonorable 

acts  are  anywhere.  It  is  not  a  condemnation  of  business  that 
* 

some  men  are  dishonest  in  it,  and  it  is  no  condemnation  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  that  some  try  to  win  unworthily.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  too  keen  a  desire  to  win,  if  that  desire  is  always 
subordinated  to  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship.  In  fact,  the  great 
moral  opportunity  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  the  intense  desire 
to  win,  and  the  subordination  of  that  desire  to  high  standards  of 
sportsmanship  that  will  not  stoop  to  conquer.  It  is  on  the  field  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  that  colleges  have  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  training  of  young  men  under  great  emotional  stress  with 
relation  to  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct ;  it  is  here,  better  than 
elsewhere  in  college  work,  that  education  may  contribute  both 
to  emotional  strength  and  control.  And  this  applies  not  to 
participants  in  the  game  only,  but  to  the  whole  army  of  followers 
as  well.  Perhaps,  in  one  way,  it  applies  to  followers  even  more; 
for  the  ethics  of  athletics  is  the  ethics  of  the  student  body  even 
more  than  of  the  participants  in  the  contest. 

We  quite  agree  with  President  Foster  when  he  says:  “Is  it 
not  an  anomaly  that  those  in  charge  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  should  leave  athletic  activities,  which  are  of  such  great 
potential  educational  value  to  all  students,  chiefly  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  students,  alumni,  coaches,  newspapers,  and  spectators? 
Usually  the  coach  is  engaged  by  the  students,  paid  for  by  the 
students,  and  responsible  only  to  them.  He  is  not  a  member  of 
the  faculty  or  responsible  to  the  faculty.  The  faculty  have 
charge  of  the  college  as  an  educational  institution;  athletics  are 
for  business,  and  therefore  separately  controlled.  Why  not  aban¬ 
don  faculty  direction  of  Latin?  Students,  alumni,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  as  well  qualified  to  select  a  professor  of  Latin,  and 
administer  the  department  in  the  interests  of  education,  as  they 
are  to  select  coaches  and  administer  athletics  in  the  interest  of 
education.” 

Here  President  Foster  touches  the  very  root  of  the  difficulty 
with  intercollegiate  athletics.  But  this  is  no  true  indictment  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  all,  it  is  rather  an  indictment  of  those 
in  authority  who  have  ignored  the  educational  opportunities  of 


intercollegiate  athletics  and  blindly  regarded  them  as  existing  for 
physical  education. 

President  hoster  says:  “There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  prove  that  intercollegiate  athletics  are  not  detrimental  to 
scholarship  by  showing  that  athletes  receive  higher  marks  than 

other  students.  Such  arguments  are  beside  the  point . 

1  he  men  of  greatest  physical  and  mental  strength  are  more  likely 
than  the  others  to  go  out  for  the  teams,  and  these  are  the  very 
men  of  whom  we  rightly  expect  greatest  proficiency  in  scholar¬ 
ship.  1  hat  they  do  not  as  a  group  show  notable  leadership  in 
intellectual  activities  seems  due  to  the  excessive  physical  training 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  they  substitute  for  study.” 

If  it  is  “beside  the  point”  to  show  that  intercollegiate  athletes 
are  better  scholars  than  other  students,  it  must  be  beside  the  point 
to  assert  what  is  practically  the  opposite  of  this,  namely,  that 
intercollegiate  athletes  do  not  show  “notable  leadership  in  intel¬ 
lectual  activities."  There  has  been  some  evidence  to  show 
that  athletes  receive  higher  marks  than  other  students,  but 
no  adequate  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  intercollegiate  athletes 
do  not  show  “notable  leadership  in  intellectual  activities,”  nor,  if 
such  evidence  should  be  found,  that  lack  of  such  leadership  is  due 
to  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  We  lack  careful 
scientific  studies  to  establish  the  relation  of  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  to  the  scholarship  of  participants  or  of  the  general  student 
body ;  also  studies  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletes  in  after-college  life.  Meantime  the  opponents  of  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics  should  not  forget  that  some  intercollegiate 
games  are  highly  “intellectual  activities”  as  well  as  strenuously 
physical  activities,  and  that  such  have  as  enthusiastic  if  not  as 
numerous  supporters,  even  on  the  basis  of  “formal  discipline”  and 
“transfer  of  power,”  as  do  the  classics  and  mathematics. 

“But,”  President  Foster  says,  “this  is  not  the  main  point.  A 
college  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  scholarship  of  a  score  of 
students,  if  that  were  all.  The  chief  charge  against  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  their  demoralizing  effect  on  the  scholarship  of  the 
entire  institution.  The  weaklings  who  have  not  the  grit  to  stand 
tip  on  the  gridiron  and  he  tackled  talk  interminably  about  the 
latest  game  and  the  chances  of  winning  the  next  one.  They  spend 
their  hours  in  cheering  the  football  hero,  and  their  money  in  bet¬ 
ting  on  him.  The  man  of  highest  achievement  in  scholarship  they 
either  ignore  or  condemn  with  unpleasant  epithets.” 

Surely  this  cannot  be  a  just  comment  on  any  considerable  body 
of  undergraduates  with  whom  President  Foster  is  acquainted.  If 
there  arc  some  such,  it  is  not  intercollegiate  athletics  that  brought 
them  to  their  low  state;  in  fact,  possibly  intercollegiate  athletics 
furnish  a  nobler  topic  of  conversation  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  chosen. 

“The  maelstrom  of  college  athletics!  That  would  not  seem  too 


strong  a  term  if  we  could  view  the  age  in  which  we  live  in  right 
perspective,  an  age  so  unbalanced  nervously  that  it  demands  per¬ 
petual  excitement.  We  have  fallen  into  a  vicious  circle :  the 
excesses  of  excitement  create  a  pathological  nervous  condition 
which  craves  greater  excesses.” 

Nowhere  in  his  article  docs  President  Foster  seem  more  astray 
from  the  true  interpretation  of  intercollegiate  athletics  than  here. 
If  there  is  anything  that  can  counteract  a  “pathological  nervous 
condition  which  craves  greater  excesses,”  it  is  a  healthy  interest 
in  athletics.  The  craving  for  emotional  experiences  is  rooted  in 
sane  and  ineradicable  human  nature.  It  is  the  form  of  expression 
only  that  is  bad.  It  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  normal  athletic  interests  that,  more  than  anything  else,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  pathological  nervous  condition  that  seeks  for  irra¬ 
tional  thrills.  Athletics  are  the  one  great  outlet  for  emotional 
expression,  safest  and  sanest  for  youth,  that  adequately  flushes 
both  body  and  soul.  One  need  only  compare  the  student  life  of 
colleges  enjoying  intercollegiate  athletics  with  the  earlier  college 
life  of  the  same  institutions  before  the  days  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  or  with  the  student  life  in  German  universities,  where 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  unknown,  to  realize  that  our  colleges 
have  not  so  fearfully  degenerated  under  intercollegiate  athletics 
as  President  Foster  would  have  us  think.  The  great  crowd  that 
thronged  to  see  the  head-on  collision  of  two  locomotives,  one 
may  readily  believe,  was  not  the  same  crowd  that  attends  an 
intercollegiate  football  game.  It  answers  more  nearly  to  the 
crowd  that  once  thronged  to  see  the  gladiatorial  contests  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  where  barbarism  persisted  in  civilized  society- 
in  the  form  of  sports.  This  barbarism  still  persists  in  student 
duelling  in  Germany,  in  bull  fights  in  Mexico,  and,  in  lesser 
degree,  in  some  states  of  America,  in  prize  fighting.  But  it  is 
through  the  standardizing  of  athletics,  as  in  our  intercollegiate 
contests,  that  the  civilizing  of  sports  has  been  so  largely  brought 
about.  Just  as  the  head-hunting  of  the  Filipinos  readily  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  civilizing  influence  of  modern  athletics,  so  would 
bull  fights  in  Mexico  doubtless  he  quickly  abandoned,  if  modern 
athletics  once  obtained  firm  footing  there. 

President  Poster  asks:  “But  even  if  intercollegiate  games  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  scholarship,  is  not  the  college  spirit 

they  create  worth  all  they  cost  ?  Perhaps  so . It  is  the  spirit 

that  giveth  life,  and  ‘college  spirit’  is  certainly  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  The  first  question  is  what  we  mean  by  college  spirit.  A 
student  may  throw  his  hat  in  the  air,  grab  a  megaphone,  give 
‘three  long  rahs,’  go  through  the  gymnastics  of  a  cheering  leader, 
....  and  yet  leave  some  doubt  whether  he  has  adequately  de¬ 
fined  college  spirit.” 

No!  Me  hasn’t  defined  it,  and  he  is  discriminating  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  not  trying  to  define  it,  hut  to  express  it,  perhaps 


in  a  poor,  crude  way.  But  why  should  we  despise  these  crude 
expressions  of  loyalty?  In  all  his  life,  he  never  felt  so  loyal ;  why 
despise  his  method  of  expression,  crude  though  it  be?  And  is  it 
so  crude  after  all?  Who  can  say  with  what  sincerity  and  depth 
of  feeling  the  boy  may  be  shouting?  Certainly  there  is  fire,  and 
even  this  lire  may  be  purifying.  Let  us  be  “loyal  to  loyalty.” 

Do  intercollegiate  athletics  lead  to  general  drunkenness,  as 
President  Foster  intimates?  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  orgies  and  drunkenness  are  less  prevalent  in  colleges  than 
they  were  before  the  days  of  intercollegiate  sports,  and  partly 
because  of  the  influence  of  these  sports. 

“And  finally  (by  college  spirit)  they  mean  that  vision  of  an 
ideal  life  beyond  Commencement  which  shows  a  man  that  only 
through  the  rigid  subordination  of  transient  and  trivial  pleasures 
can  he  hope  to  become  the  only  great  victory  a  university  ever 
wins — a  trained,  devoted,  and  inspired  alumnus,  working  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  intercollegiate 
athletics  of  to-day  inculcate  in  many  men  this  kind  of  college 
spirit.”  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  do  not  inculcate  in  many  bona  fide  college  men  this  kind  of 
college  spirit.  Those  who  believe  in  intercollegiate  athletics  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  greatly  help  the  college  to  do  that  very  thing,  and 
that,  when  intercollegiate  athletics  do  not  thus  serve  the  spirit, 
it  is  because  the  college  authorities  have  been  negligent  of  their 
trust.  It  is  no  true  indictment  of  intercollegiate  athletics  to  say 
that,  “At  a  recent  dinner  of  ten  deans  and  presidents  they  declared, 
one  by  one,  in  confidence  that  they  would  abolish  intercollegiate 
athletics  if  they  could  withstand  the  pressure  of  students  and 
alumni.”  Does  it  not  rather  suggest  the  value  that  participation 
in  intercollegiate  football  would  have  had  for  them?  Can  they 
not  see  that  colleges  will  never  “take  whatever  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  athletics  yield  their  educational  values  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,”  that  intercollegiate  athletics  will  never  “be  conducted  as 
incidental  and  contributory  to  the  main  purposes  of  athletics,  nor 
‘the  question’  be  decisively  settled  which  aims  are  to  dominate — 
those  of  business  or  those  of  education,”  until  deans  and  presidents 
can  appreciate  the  good  in  intercollegiate  athletics  and  have  the 
courage  to  do  their  duty.  Instead  of  side-stepping  and  suggesting 
that  intercollegiate  athletics  he  discontinued  until  the  present 
generation  of  college  authorities  are  dead  and  buried,  it  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  recast  the  last  paragraph  of  President 
Foster’s  article  to  read :  “Typically  American  though  our  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  to  intercollegiate  athletics  may  be,  they  can  never 
serve  their  full  puri>oses  so  long  as  we  tolerate  a  college  adminis¬ 
tration  that  conceives  of  them  as  ‘a  system  which  provides  only  a 
costly,  injurious,  and  excessive  regime  of  physical  training  for  a 
few  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  least.’  ”  1  he  call  to-day 

is  for  a  college  administration  that  has  a  keen  insight  into  under¬ 
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graduate  psychology,  that  can  discover  its  own  weakness  in  the 
attendant  faults  of  intercollegiate  athletics  and  have  the  courage 
and  strength  to  meet  its  responsibilities.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
will  take  a  “college  generation”  before  deans  and  presidents  can 
themselves  have  had  the  necessary  preparation  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 


DISCUSSION  ON  ATHLETIC  PROSELYTING. 


I.  Dk.  Lewis  Perry,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 


1  have  come  here,  not  to  tell  what  I  know,  but  to  seek  light 
from  those  who  follow  me  and  from  the  rest  of  you  in  this  matter 
of  proselyting. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  schoolmasters 
do  not  feel  that  the  colleges  are  any  less  anxious  to  get  at  this 
matter  than  we  are.  We  know  that  all  of  you  who  represent 
colleges  have  the  matter  at  heart.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  one  school 
is  particularly  better  than  another  school  in  this  respect,  although 
perhaps  the  larger  schools  have  had  a  more  bitter  experience  than 
the  smaller  schools.  Very  likely  that  is  why  you  have  asked 
Doctor  Irvine  and  Doctor  Stearns  and  mvself  to  come  here  as 
horrible  examples  of  what  has  been  done.  No  school  can  say.  “I 
am  all  right  in  this  respect,  but  you  should  change  your  rules.” 
They  cannot  tell  us  “go  thou  and  do  likewise,”  for  we  are  all  in  a 
position  of  equal  weakness,  in  my  humble  judgment. 

The  other  day  I  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  fighting  front  which 
I  think  illustrates  the  position  in  which  we  schoolmasters  find 
ourselves.  In  a  verv  hot  encounter  somewhere  in  France,  one  of 

w 

the  trenches  contained  a  number  of  English  soldiers,  and  at  the 
side,  but  out  of  view  of  the  other  soldiers,  was  one  man.  very 
friendly  to  the  rest  whom  he  could  not  see,  and  as  a  shell  would 
come  over,  the  Tommies  in  one  trench  would  veil  to  this  other 
poor  fellow:  “Are  you  all  right.  Bill?”  and  Bill  said,  “Yes,  all 
right,”  and  another  shell  came  over,  and  the  same  call.  “Are  you 
all  right,  Bill?”  “Yes.  all  right.”  The  third  time  they  asked  him 
“Are  you  all  right.  Bill?”  he  said.  “Yes;  what  is  this  ‘All  right’ 
business  anyhow?  What  are  you  yelling  that  at  me  for?”  “Well,” 
said  one  of  the  Tommies,  “you  see,  we  have  got  a  sweepstakes 
over  here  as  to  who  gets  hit  first,  and  I  have  drawn  you." 

I  suppose  that  the  most  valuable  thing  I  can  do  to-night  is  to 
state  just  where  in  mv  opinion  the  danger  lies.  Two  factors  have 
come  in  rather  recently  which  are  hurting  the  boys  in  the  school 
in  which  I  am  particularly  interested.  The  first  factor  is  the 
summer  camp,  where  boys  receive  positions  and  are  paid  salaries 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  which  they  render.  These 
hoys  will  be  very  careful  in  telling  about  the  position  when  they 
start  for  it.  but  after  they  have  been  paid  the  salary,  and  after 
they  are  firmly  entered  in  college,  they  are  perfectly  frank  in 
laughing  at  the  whole  transaction. 

And  the  next  thing,  of  course,  is  the  tutoring  school.  In  one 
tutoring  school,  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
worry  on  the  part  of  Phillips  Exeter,  hoys  who  have  no  money 
at  all  arc  tutored  for  as  long  as  four  or  five  months  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  I  said  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  tutoring 
school :  “This  is  not  right.  These  boys  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
tutoring  school  and  be  tutored  for  all  this  time.”  “Why,”  he  said, 
“these  boys  take  out  notes.”  I  said,  “They  have  no  financial 
responsibility  ;  what  good  is  a  note?”  And  I  found  out  that  these 
particular  boys  were  forced,  or  allowed,  to  make  out  notes  with¬ 
out  interest  saying  that  they  would  pay  back  the  money  for  tutor¬ 
ing  within  six  years  after  they  had  graduated  from  coliege.  Well, 
of  course  that  means  nothing  at  all.  These  boys  will  never  pay 
back  that  money,  and  have  no  idea  of  paying  it  back. 

In  another  tutoring  school,  connected  with  a  large  university, 
there  is  more  conscience  perhaps  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  school.  Their  boys  are  tutored  free  for  any  length  of  time — 
boys  who  are  athletes — but  the  head  of  this  school  savs,  “Why, 
we  will  tutor  any  poor  boy,  whether  he  is  an  athlete  or  not,  who 
wants  to  enter  this  university.”  The  proportion  of  athletes  who 
are  tutored  in  this  school  to  other  poor  boys,  who  are  not  athletes, 
is  about  ten  to  one. 

The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  but  how  to  get  at  it  is  another  matter. 
Perhaps  it  might  interest  you  to  give  a  few  instances  of  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  attention  in  a  very  short  time.  My 
experience  is  much  shorter  than  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  speak  to-night. 

I  have  in  mind  two  boys  who  last  year  left  school,  both  of  them 
fine  athletes.  I  had  no  objection  to  their  leaving  school;  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  for  them,  that  they  had  a  better  chance 
to  get  into  college  if  they  tutored  from  March  until  June,  or 
during  the  summer,  than  they  would  have  if  they  stayed  in  school. 
They  went  to  a  certain  tutoring  school  where  they  received  free 
tutoring  all  the  spring,  where  somehow  they  had  room  and  board 
which  was  entirely  free,  and  these  hoys  of  course  have  the  feeling 
that  the  university  owes  them  a  living.  It  is  perfectly  frank — 
their  fathers  feel  it.  their  friends  feel  it.  and  you  cannot  blame 
a  boy  who  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  for  feeling  that 
his  athletic  abilitv  somehow  should  be  recognized  in  a  semi- 
monetary  way.  Now,  both  of  those  boys  went  to  this  particular 
university  because  the  arrangements  at  this  particular  university 
were  more  satisfactory  than  they  could  be  made  at  any  other 
university  last  spring. 
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The  most  humiliating  experience  which  I  have  had,  I  think, 
was  with  a  boy  two  years  ago — a  splendid  athlete.  He  was  in  our 
lowest  class,  four  years  away  from  college — indeed,  about  twelve 
years  away,  I  think,  at  the  time,  so  far  as  his  preparation  went.  He 
came  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  our  Junior  year,  “prep” 
year,  as  we  call  it,  showing  me  a  ticket  to  a  certain  university  town 
which  was  a  long  way  olT  from  Exeter,  and  saying  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  enter  that  university  the  next  week.  I  said  to  him : 
“Why  go  to  a  university  ?  Aren’t  there  any  pleasanter  places  in 
the  world  to  live  for  two  or  three  months?  You  are  not  prepared 
for  a  university  any  more  than  my  three-year-old  son  is.  You 
can  go  there  and  live  for  two  months,  if  you  want  to.  if  the 
Dean  will  allow  you  to  get  in,  but  how  he  can,  I  cannot  imagine.” 
And  then  I  heard  from  the  Dean  over  the  telephone.  He  asked 
me  about  this  boy.  I  said :  “He  is  in  our  lowest  class.  He  cannot 
possibly  get  into  any  self-respecting  college.”  And  I  finally  per¬ 
suaded  this  boy  to  stay  another  year  with  us.  I  should  have  said 
that  was  his  second  year  in  the  lowest  class.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  we  followed  the  rule  of  asking  him  to  resign  from  school 
because  he  had  not  been  able,  after  a  two-year  struggle,  to  get  out 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  next  fall,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
he  was  in  a  very  good  university,  representing  that  university 
on  the  football  team,  and  I  was  also  surprised  to  see  that  he  had 
carried  with  him  one  other  boy  in  our  lowest  class,  who  also 
represented  that  university ;  and  another  boy  who  was  in  our 
third  class,  holding  a  very  ephemeral  position  in  that  third  class, 
to  be  sure,  but  lie  really  was  in  it ;  he  also  represented  the  univer- 
sitv,  and  also  a  fourth  bov  who  was  in  the  next  to  our  lowest 
class,  who  represented  that  university  all  through  the  season  on 
the  football  team  and  played  under  an  assumed  name.  We  of 
course  knew  about  it,  and  I  suppose  a  great  many  others  knew 
about  it.  Now,  the  natural  thing  happened.  They  used  those 
bovs.  They  were  naturallv  eliminated  when  Christmas  came,  or 
when  the  mid-years  came,  two  of  them  ;  the  first  boy  went  to  an¬ 
other  college,  and  I  saw  last  week  that  he  had  just  been  elected 
captain  of  their  team.  Now,  lie  is  a  splendid  athlete,  a  boy  with¬ 
out  any  money  at  all,  and  something  has  happened,  and  most  of 
you  know  what  has  happened. 

1  had  another  sad  experience.  Last  year  a  boy  came  to  Exeter 
in  order  to  prepare  for  Harvard.  He  found  certain  difficulty 
in  one  subject,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  put  too  much 
time  on  that,  so  he  decided  on  another  university,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  this  fall  I  saw  that  he  appeared  at  a  third  university,  a  fine 
pitcher,  played  tackle  on  the  football  team,  and  this  third  univer¬ 
sity  I  know  had  not  been  in  his  mind  in  the  slightest  all  last  year. 

Now,  something  happened,  and  what  happens  is  just  this; 
that  loyal  but  misguided  alumni  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  sum 
in  order  to  get  a  winning  team  on  the  field  and  these  boys  are  the 


sufferers,  but  it  is  a  mighty  bard  job  to  make  a  boy  who  is  getting 
his  room  and  his  board,  and  oftentimes  something  besides,  feel 
that  he  is  a  sufferer. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  colleges  should  do.  I  have  known  a  good 
many  college  men,  and  talked  to  a  good  many  college  men.  1 
know  that  the  men  in  the  colleges,  and  you  gentlemen  who  are 
here  who  have  that  hard  job  of  being  on  the  athletic  committee 
in  certain  colleges,  are  all  against  this  thing,  but  it  goes  on  in  the 
easiest  and  most  delightful  way  possible,  and  unless  some  one 
can  rise  up  and  say  how  it  can  be  stopped,  it  will  go  on  till 
eternity. 

One  thing  that  is  wrong  is  the  attitude  which  the  general  public 
has  toward  us  who  are  schoolmasters,  and  us  who  teach  in  col¬ 
leges.  Coming  out  of  the  Yale-Harvard  game  this  year.  I  met  an 
old  fellow  whom  I  used  to  know  in  my  college  days.  He  was 
slightly  intoxicated,  but  his  mind  was  working  in  its  usual  chan¬ 
nels,  and  he  said,  “I  have  got  something  important  to  say  to  you,” 
so  1  knew  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  listen. 

He  said.  “You  have  got  to  have -  up  there  at  Exeter.”  I 

said.  “Who  is  - ?”  Well,  it  turns  out  that  -  is  an 

athlete  of  some  reputation  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country. 
He  said:  “You  have  got  to  have  him.  I  have  got  hold  of  him, 
and  I  have  talked  to  him,  and  I  am  going  to  send  him  up  there. 
Now,  what  can  you  do  for  him?”  Well,  if  they  come  to  a  semi¬ 
self-respecting  headmaster  freely  and  make  a  proposition  like  that 
to  him,  you  can  imagine  what  the  attitude  of  a  great  many  of  the 
general  public  is  in  regard  to  getting  athletes. 

( )ne  of  the  most  shocking  experiences  I  have  had  was  to  receive 
a  letter  from  mv  own  college — not  from  the  college  authorities, 
but  from  a  man  who  represented  the  athletic  interests  of  the  col¬ 
lege — saying:  “Here  are  two  boys  who  did  not  get  into  college 
this  fall;  now,  they  are  tine  football  players.  What  can  you  do 
for  them  at  Exeter?”  Well,  either  the  reputation  of  my  school 
or  my  own  reputation  is  very,  very  bad.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 
But  the  general  public  somehow  feel  that  we  are  not  sincere  when 
we  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  help  athletes  to  come  to  a  certain 
institution.  They  simply  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  the  professional 
attitude  which  we  have  about  our  own  city  ball  club.  If  you 
have  got  to  strengthen  second  base,  go  out  and  get  a  man  who 
can  fill  the  position. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  colleges  do.  T  only  know  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  school,  and  not  with  great  success,  not  with  over¬ 
whelming  success,  but  I  think  with  some  success.  I  have  gone  to 
these  boys,  gotten  the  members  of  the  football  team  together,  and 
I  have  said  this:  "Now.  boys,  the  first  big  temptation  of  your  life 
is  coming  to  you:  the  first  thing  that  is  going  to  demand  a  little 
sand  and  a  little  strength  on  your  part.  Some  of  you  are  not  good 
enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  colleges,  but  some  of  you  are,  and 


when  a  man  comes  up  to  you  from  this  university  or  that  univer¬ 
sity  and  says,  ‘I  can  bring  you  here,  and  you  can  have  tutoring 
if  you  need  it,  you  need  not  pay  a  cent;  1  can  arrange  for  your 
room :  I  can  arrange  for  your  board ;  I  can  see  that  you  make  a 
good  club :  I  can  see  that  when  you  get  out  of  college  you  will  have 
a  job’ — when  that  fellow  comes  to  you,  you  tell  him,  ‘I  have  made 
up  my  mind  what  college  I  am  going  to,  and  1  am  going  to  stand 
on  my  own  legs,  and  I  regard  the  proj>osition  which  you  have 
made  to  me  as  an  insult.’  ” 

Now,  if  you  can  get  boys  to  feel  that,  and  I  have  really  gotten 
some  boys  to  feel  it,  you  are  going  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble.  But  the  fathers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  offers  are 
made  to  their  sons.  The  brothers  and  sisters  are  proud.  1  have 
had  fathers  tell  me  with  a  gleam  in  the  eye  that  Joe  is  wanted 
here  and  there  and  elsewhere.  I  really  think  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  is  to  create  a  sentiment 
which  would  make  a  boy  feel  that  it  was  an  insult  for  a  college 
to  come  to  him  and  attempt  to  use  him  for  two  months  in  the  fall, 
and  then  throw  him  out  and  make  a  tramp  athlete  of  him. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  other  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  follow  me  will  have  more  specific  reasons  than  I  have 
had  for  wanting  proselyting  eliminated.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
they  can  give  you  far  more  powerful  methods  of  stopping  the 
thing,  but  in  my  present  state  of  darkness  and  discouragement,  the 
only  method  I  know  of  keeping  the  rich  fellow  in  college  from 
giving  his  fifty  dollars  and  his  hundred  dollars  to  the  boy  in  the 
“prep”  school,  and  bringing  him  to  that  college,  is  to  make  the 
boy  in  the  "prep”  school  feel  that  when  such  a  proposition  is  made 
to  him.  it  is  lowering  his  manhood. 


II.  Harry  A.  Peters,  Principal  of  the  University  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  think  the  whole  proposition  of  proselyting  depends  upon  the 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  position  do  athletics  occupy  in 
schools  ?” 

I.  Arc  athletics  a  school's  biggest  drazving  card t 

One  of  our  very  successful  graduates,  an  athlete  himself  to  be 
sure,  a  boy  of  good  standing,  told  me  this  autumn  that  the  best 
advertising  agenev  is  a  winning  team.  If  that  is  so,  in  many  cases 
everything  is  subservient  to  athletics,  and  there  is  a  practical 
reason  for  proselyting.  A  common  theory  among  parents  and 
others  is  that  the  school  is  larger  after  athletic  victory.  A  study 
of  the  attendance  at  our  school  for  a  period  of  years  does  not 
bear  this  out.  The  school  has  been  much  larger  in  some  years 
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after  a  disastrous  season  in  athletics  than  it  has  in  others  where 
we  have  had  the  championship  of  the  community. 

II.  Arc  they  the  most  important  thing  in  a  box’s  life ? 

Athletics’  vogue  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 
1  he  ordinary  father  would  much  rather  see  his  son  end  on  the 
football  team  than  to  have  him  lead  his  class  in  scholarship.  Too 
often  this  has  resulted  in  overtraining  (not  in  the  sense  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  efficiency  of  the  team)  of  the  first  team,  and  under¬ 
training  of  the  whole  student  body.  In  our  school  every  boy 
takes  exercise  every  day.  After  athletic  defeat  the  authorities 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  all  boys  are  getting  health  develop¬ 
ment.  but  it  is  hard  to  get  that  philosophy  into  the  student  mind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  hard  to  get  into  our  own  mind.  I  remem¬ 
ber  distinctly  mv  own  feelings  when,  as  a  senior  at  Vale,  Harvard 
won  at  Cambridge  22  to  0.  I  had  gone  back  to  Andover  for  a 
few  days’  visit,  and  in  talking  with  an  older  woman  whom  I  had 
known  very  well  there,  I  talked  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  her  feel 
that  it  was  a  catastrophe  which  had  happened.  She  told  me  that 
it  was  a  vanishing  thing  and  that  1  would  feel  better  soon;  which 
I  did.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  a  terrible  blow.  The  importance 
of  the  athlete  comes  about  because  newspapers  play  up  athletic 
heroes.  One  small  boy  becomes  overnight  a  Napoleon  in  his  own 
school,  which  is  his  world. 

III.  Arc  athletics  part  of  training  system ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  athletics  are  to  occupy  a  dignified  and 
prominent  position  in  training  the  whole  student  body  in  loyalty, 
enthusiasm,  and  interest,  and  in  providing  for  the  boys  on  teams 
physical  development,  courage  under  difficulties,  and  persistence 
to  success,  then  they  are  simply  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme 
and  the  importance  of  proselyting  does  not  exist. 

For  all  boys,  athletics  strengthen  the  body  and  will  power; 
coordinate  movements ;  make  the  blood  How  through  brain  ;  make 
the  world  brighter  and  tasks  lighter. 

Just  after  returning  from  France,  where  he  had  had  such 
success  as  ambassador,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  in  driving  in  the 
country  outside  of  Cleveland,  pointed  to  a  rather  ordinary  looking 
farm  and  said  that  place  was  responsible  for  his  success.  On 
being  questioned,  he  said  that  the  physique  lie  had  developed 
there  had  carried  him  through  all  of  his  trials  and  difficulties 
without  flagging. 

Athletics  are  taking  the  place  of  farms,  and  if  they  produce  the 
same  results  they  are  certainly  contributing  to  real  education  and 
are  valuable  for  everybody.  Further  than  that,  educationally 
they  prepare  for  the  competition  of  life,  develop  physique  for 
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the  important  function  of  parenthood,  and  surely  act  as  a  moral 
restraint. 

This  is  what  we  aim  at  in  athletics. 

IV.  This  is  what  happens: 

1.  One  of  our  last  year’s  football  boys  came  to  mv  assistant 
during  the  summer  saying  he  would  much  prefer  to  stay  with  us, 
but  he  had  an  offer  of  all  his  tuition  charges  at  an  eastern  school, 
and  could  we  do  anything  for  him?  We  couldn’t,  and  he  is 
playing  on  that  team  this  year. 

2.  Several  years  ago  a  boy  from  a  near-by  town  wrote  asking 
what  we  could  do  for  him  for  his  athletics ;  he  had  no  money. 
Later  he  turned  up  a  star  on  a  secondary  school  team. 

3.  One  boy,  who  had  practically  entered  our  school,  several 
years  ago,  changed  and  played  on  a  team  which  had  been  gathered 
together — so  much  good  material  that  the  captain  elected  the 
previous  year  was  the  only  survivor  on  the  new  team. 

4.  That  the  practice  is  at  least  fairly  general  among  certain 
schools  is  shown  in  the  common  talk  among  boys  that  certain 
boys  have  been  offered  so  much  to  go  to  certain  schools  for 
athletics. 

Some  of  them  are  of  course  unjust  and  unfair,  but  l  hear  fifty 
rumors  a  season  just  like  that. 

A  successful  season  automatically  brings  charges  of  going  after 
boys. 

Changing  schools  often  helps  a  boy  in  his  work  and  his  attitude 
towards  it. 

V.  Proselyting  therefore  exists,  and.  because  of  the  enormous 

importance  of  athletics,  is  insidious  in  appearance. 

Breaking  it  up  is  no  small  task. 

1.  There  is  strong  precedent  from  higher  up  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

2.  Its  being  objectionable  isn’t  in  itself  going  to  break  up  the 
practice. 

I  suggest  two  plans : 

(A)  Educational:  Everybody — boys,  masters,  and  public — 
should  be  impressed  with  these  facts: 

1.  Sport  should  teach  sportsmanship.  It  isn't  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  to  break  into  one  team  to  strengthen  another  with  no  other 
reason. 

2.  Athletics  are  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself.  A  bov 
shouldn’t  feel  that  athletic  success  is  all  that  the  world  demands 
of  him. 

3.  Athletics  shouldn’t  be  the  only  fact  a  newspaper  seizes  upon 
to  remark  about  a  school.  Yet  the  public’s  demand  determines 
what  the  papers  print. 
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4.  Parents  should  realize  that  athletics  are  only  a  valuable 
part  of  a  boy’s  development  and  not  all  of  it.  Then  they  wouldn’t 
insist  on  results  and  a  boy’s  services  couldn’t  demand  a  large 
return — as  is  the  case  with  professional  baseball  players. 

(B)  Practical: 

1.  That  the  colleges  set  a  good  example  and  continue  their 
efforts  to  stamp  it  out.  Not  only  officially,  but  by  groups  of  alumni. 
Only  a  year  ago  an  estimable  gentleman  told  me  of  a  group  of 
men  sending  a  certain  local  star  to  his  college.  Let  them  direct 
attention  to  rewarding  scholarship  attainment  by  sending  the 
cleverest  boys  to  college.  The  effort  to  do  that  on  a  considerable 
scale  is  meeting  with  objection  in  our  city  on  the  part  of  younger 
graduates,  who  say  that  a  certain  college  needs  athletes. 

2.  That  this  Association  foster  a  similar  organization  of  second¬ 
ary  school  heads,  separate  or  affiliated  with  it,  for  working  along 
that  and  similar  lines.  If  a  school  which  proselytes  felt  it  would 
be  ostracized  for  it,  the  practice  would  soon  cease. 

3.  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  spread 
generally  through  the  country,  especially  to  secondary  schools,  an 
account  of  efforts  it  is  making  to  break  up  the  practice  in  colleges 
and  why  it  is  making  these  efforts. 

1.  That  everybody  in  authority  in  schools  and  colleges  who 
is  convinced  of  the  facts  do  his  best  to  keep  the  press  and  the 
public  from  determining  whether  a  school  is  good  or  bad  wholly 
from  the  success  of  its  athletic  teams.  I  say  this  with  every  con¬ 
viction  of  the  moral  and  physical  training  derived  from  athletics, 
but  with  the  feeling  that  football  ability  alone  doesn’t  determine 
the  highest  type  of  boy  any  more  than  it  always  follows  that  an 
expert  golf  player,  for  that  reason,  is  the  most  successful  business 
man  and  the  most  useful  citizen. 

5.  I  know  of  a  school  which  some  years  since  was  flagrantly 
guilty  of  padding  its  athletic  teams  by  various  means.  That  policy, 
I  have  been  assured,  has  been  the  ruination  of  the  school  and  the 
reason  for  its  recent  retrogression.  If  every  case  had  justice 
meted  out  to  it  in  that  natural  economic  way,  we  shouldn’t  need 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  problem. 

But  Utopia  isn't  at  hand.  He  who  hits  upon  an  immediate  and 
comprehensive  scheme  for  bringing  it  about  will  be  indeed  a 
genius.  We  may  only  work  for  a  larger  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  sport  for  sport’s  sake ;  and  hope  that  there  may  be  inculcated 
bv  the  need  for  greater  efficiency,  a  realization  that  accomplishing 
things  must  be  carried  out  by  training  in  executive  ability ;  and 
that  a  boy  who  gets  things  done  may  be  as  useful  as  one  who  can 
break  a  physical  record.  And,  further,  in  the  breaking  up  of 
American  selfishness,  which  has  prevented  preparedness,  that  an 
increasing  interest  in  a  desire  to  serve,  on  the  part  of  men,  may 
make  boys  ask,  not  “What  do  I  get  out  of  my  athletic  skill but 
“What  can  I  do  to  help  my  school  ?” 
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III.  Principal  M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park  High  School,  III. 

The  ways  and  means  of  proselyting  are  many  and  past  finding 
out.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  direct  proof  about  the 
matter,  because  neither  proselytes  nor  proselytors  are  much  given 
to  proclaiming  the  practice  from  the  housetops.  Notwithstanding 
this  dearth  of  evidence,  somehow  we  are  all  convinced  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  practice  does  exist. 

A  college  will  give  a  big  meet  and  invite  all  the  schools  in  its 
section  to  attend.  The  fraternity  men,  and  especially  the  alumni, 
make  the  visit  of  the  promising  athlete  a  very  pleasant  one.  He 
is  banqueted,  entertained  in  various  other  ways,  and  is  shown  all 
the  trophies  of  former  victories.  He  goes  home  wearing  on  his 
coat  a  pledge  pin.  and  under  his  coat  a  feeling  that  if  he  enters 
that  college  all  glory  and  honor,  and  probably  something  more 
remunerative,  will  be  added  unto  him. 

Some  schools  are  said  to  be  rather  liberal  in  granting  scholar¬ 
ships,  or  “athleticships,”  to  young  men  of  promise  who  are  not 
financially  able  to  support  themselves  while  winning  glory  for 
their  college. 

Sometimes  the  business  men  of  a  college  town  subscribe  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  enough  athletes  to  insure  a  winning  team, 
for  the  team  and  spectators  that  win  usually  have  more  spending 
money  than  has  the  losing  side. 

But  more  often  it  is  the  alumni  who  are  willing  to  relieve  the 
athlete,  who  is  able  to  take  part  in  the  really  worth-while  things 
of  college  life,  from  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  attend 
to  such  a  trivial  thing  as  making  a  living.  For  these  athletes 
jobs  are  obtained  or  created.  Most  of  these  jobs  are  merely  sine¬ 
cures.  For  example,  one  who  is  sufficiently  athletic  to  be  able  to 
ring  the  chapel  bell  can  earn  all  of  his  expenses,  and  some  Christ¬ 
mas  money  in  addition,  by  performing  this  service.  Or  one  may 
mow  the  campus  lawn  from  the  time  the  football  season  closes 
until  time  to  begin  baseball  practice  in  the  spring,  and  thereby  earn 
enough  to  last  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  most  of  these  thing  are  hard  to 
prove,  but  sometimes  one  stumbles  on  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispel  all  doubt.  1  know  of  one  boy  who,  after  refusing  tempting 
offers  from  three  different  colleges,  accepted  a  more  flattering 
one  from  his  home  college.  Another  boy  received  all  expenses 
and  $100  per  year  for  four  years.  Still  another  received  all 
expenses  and  $300  per  year.  Some  of  my  own  boys  have  re¬ 
ceived  tempting  offers,  chiefly  from  academies  and  private  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  Middle  West.  One  of  the  boys,  a  baseball 
pitcher,  was  approached  many  times,  and  was  offered  “something 
more  than  expenses.’’ 

I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  evil  results  of  proselyting.  By 
their  very  secrecy  in  the  matter,  the  school  and  the  proselvtor 


admit  the  evil  as  something  to  he  ashamed  of.  The  purpose  of 
the  college  should  be  to  turn  out  good  citizens.  Four  years  of 
training  in  bad  citizenship  is  surely  not  the  best  prescription  for 
good  citizenship  in  the  future. 

The  evil  in  the  Middle  West  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  especially  in  the  matter  of  granting  scholarships. 
During  the  last  three  years  scholarships  have  been  granted  to 
sixteen  graduates  of  the  Oak  Park  High  School ;  only  one  of 
the  sixteen  has  ever  taken  part  in  athletics,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  scholarship  was  given  to  him  because  of  general  merit,  and 
not  because  of  his  athletic  abilitv. 

The  freshman  rule  has  done  much  to  abate  the  evil  of  proselyt¬ 
ing,  and  would  do  much  more  if  observed  by  all  the  colleges. 
The  small  institutions  no  doubt  feel  that  the  observance  of  the 
rule  would  injure  their  chances  of  success.  No  doubt  it  would 
lessen  temporarily  their  chances  of  success,  if  by  success  we  mean 
victory.  The  loss  in  even  that  respect,  however,  would  be  only 
temporary.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up  a 
temporary  advantage  for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  gain.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  colleges  observing  the  rule  refuse  to  play 
those  that  do  not.  This  would  compel  many  of  them  either  to 
observe  the  rule,  or  to  give  up  intercollegiate  athletics.  W  hile 
I  favor  intercollegiate  contests,  I  think  that  the  college  which 
cannot  maintain  them  without  using  freshmen,  and  especially 
without  using  proselytes,  does  not  have  much  worth  maintain¬ 
ing.  I  would  not  favor  the  freshman  rule  if  it  kept  freshmen 
out  of  athletics,  hut  it  does  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  more 
of  them  take  part  than  would  without  the  rule.  In  many  colleges 
there  are  as  many  candidates  for  the  freshman  teams  as  for  the 
varsity.  Very  few  of  these  freshmen  would  ever  come  out  to 
try  for  the  varsity,  because  they  would  know  in  advance  that 
the  chances  for  making  the  team  were  not  good.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  rule  extended  to  the  sophomore  class,  as  well  as  to 
the  freshmen,  if  it  would  increase  the  total  number  taking  part 
in  athletics  as  the  freshman  rule  has  done. 

But  proselyting  can  never  be  eliminated  by  rules  alone.  Rules 
will  help,  hut  there  must  be  developed  in  the  minds  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  a  conviction  that  proselyting  is  not  clean  sportsmanship — 
that  it  is  an  evil  which  must  be  eliminated.  Until  proselyting  and 
some  other  evils  are  corrected,  we  can  expect  to  have  many  more 
“indictments  of  intercollegiate  athletics.”  Much  of  the  work  of 
developing  a  proper  attitude  can  be  done  bv  the  secondary  schools. 
We  have  the  boys  at  the  most  plastic  and  impressionable  age, 
when  it  is  easy  to  develop  ideas  and  ideals  of  clean  sportsman¬ 
ship.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  athletics  are  not  a  real  part 
of  our  educational  system,  and  also  to  think  that  while  young 
people  should  be  honorable  in  other  things,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  them  to  be  square  in  athletics.  It  is  natural  for  a  young 
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man  to  be  llattered  by  an  offer  from  the  alumni  of  some  college. 
The  proposition  is  presented  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  is 
made  to  think  that  ability  of  his  particular  kind  is  rare  and  in 
great  demand,  and  that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  such  ability 
should  be  paid  for.  He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  athletics 
are  educational,  that  he  is  the  one  who  is  receiving  the  train¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  be  paid  for  accepting  this  training 
at  the  hand  of  the  college.  If  we  secondary  school  men  will 
have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  our  convictions,  to  preach  what 
we  think,  and  to  practice  what  we  preach,  the  young  people 
will  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light  and  will  refuse  to  be  bribed, 
and,  as  one  of  my  boys  said  the  other  day,  will  consider  it  a 
reflection  on  their  own  ideals  of  sportsmanship  if  they  are  even 
approached  with  an  offer  of  pay  for  their  athletic  ability. 

But  while  rules  can  help,  and  while  secondary  school  men  can 
do  much,  the  burden  of  the  work  of  eliminating  proselyting 
rests  with  the  colleges  themselves.  The  whole  present  system 
of  athletics  needs  to  he  reorganized.  The  idea  that  victory,  gate 
receipts,  and  “giving  the  spectators  what  they  want,”  are  the  chief 
ends  of  athletics  must  go,  and  the  idea  of  athletics  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  value  must  come  to  the  front.  Few  colleges  will  admit 
that  victory  is  the  chief  end  to  be  sought,  but  what  they  do 
speaks  so  loudly  that  we  cannot  hear  what  they  say.  Neither  do 
we  find  it  so  nominated  in  the  college  catalogue  that  athletics  are  a 
part  of  the  commercial  department,  but  under  the  present  system 
this  would  be  much  more  appropriate  than  to  catalogue  them  in 
the  department  of  physical  education  where  they  should  belong. 
In  some  colleges,  athletics,  as  at  present  directed,  or  rather  mis¬ 
directed.  are  just  a  big  side  show,  or  really  the  main  circus,  with 
languages,  history,  and  mathematics  thrown  in  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  between  seasons. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country,  our  schools  and  colleges 
were  for  the  few — for  the  elect.  The  idea  was  aristocratic,  but 
we  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea.  Education  is  for  all,  and 
the  average  boy  and  the  dull  boy  receive  their  full  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  In  athletics  we  still  hold  to  the  aristocratic  idea  that  ath¬ 
letics  are  for  the  few.  and  not  always  for  the  most  promising  few 
either.  In  our  early  history,  education  was  chiefly  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Harvard 
was  a  training  school  for  ministers.  William  and  Mary  was 
founded  because,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  “Virginians  had  souls 
to  be  saved  as  well  as  their  English  countrymen.”  Of  the  first 
thirty-three  graduates  of  Yale,  twenty-five  became  preachers. 
This  early  training  was  given  to  the  young  men  who  probably 
would  make  the  most  use  of  it,  and  therefore  to  those  who  needed 
it  most,  while  in  athletics  at  the  present  time  the  training  is  given 
to  those  who  need  it  least.  Instead  of  the  worthy  work  of  train- 
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ing  preachers  and  saving  souls,  our  object  in  athletics  seems  to 
be  to  fill  the  bleachers  and  to  count  goals. 

I  repeat  that  our  present  practice  needs  to  be  reorganized.  We 
must  give  up  the  idea  that  victory  is  the  thing  above  all  else 
to  be  desired.  We  must  give  up  in  our  practice,  as  I  hope  we 
already  have  in  our  thinking,  the  idea  that  athletics  are  for  the 
few,  and  must  substitute  the  democratic  idea  that  athletics  are 
educational,  and  therefore  for  all. 

Ways  and  means  will  present  themselves  when  the  idea  is 
actively  accepted.  In  a  few  places  much  has  been  done.  Intra¬ 
mural  athletics  already  have  proved  that  men  will  come  out  and 
take  part  in  athletics  if  given  the  chance,  but  they  will  not  come 
out  when  they  know  that  the  number  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to 
five,  nine,  or  eleven  men.  Young  men  are  not  desirous  of  failure 
in  trying  to  make  the  team  any  more  than  in  anything  else.  I 
have  in  mind  one  school  which  had  ten  football  teams,  and  there 
are  only  150  men  in  the  school.  In  our  own  school  last  year 
when  we  played  interscholastic  basket  ball  about  forty  boys  came 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  This  number  was  soon 
reduced  to  twenty.  This  year,  with  intramural  basket  ball  and 
with  four  interscholastic  games  scheduled  for  the  close  of  the 
season,  we  had  150  boys  out,  and  that  number,  instead  of  being 
reduced  one  half,  has  increased  to  170  boys. 

I  would  encourage  intramural  athletics  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  turning  the  boys  out  in  the  field 
without  a  director,  with  a  “go  to  it  and  God  bless  you,”  as  is 
advocated  by  some,  for  if  the  few  need  training,  surely  the  many 
need  it  more.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  given  up.  A  few  intercollegiate  contests  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  the  contestants  to  be  chosen  from  the  various  intra¬ 
mural  groups,  will  encourage  even  more  men  to  take  part,  and 
to  my  mind  is  a  better  way  than  the  present  of  selecting  the  best 
men. 

What  is  needed  in  college  athletics  is  for  a  few  colleges,  pref¬ 
erably  the  strong  ones,  to  break  away  from  the  traditional 
methods,  and  adopt  the  policy  of  “Victory  or  no  victory,  every¬ 
body  in  the  game.”  and  the  problem  of  proselyting  will  be  solved. 


TV.  Dr.  William  Mann  Irvine,  Headmaster 

OF  THE  MeRCERSBURG  ACADEMY. 

This  subject  is  as  complex  as  the  question  of  sin.  If  all  the 
good  people  were  entirely  good  and  all  the  bad  people  were 
entirely  bad.  the  great  moral  question  of  the  ages  would  be  easily 
solved;  but  alas!  the  good  people  have  so  much  bad  in  them  and 
the  bad  people  have  so  much  good  in  them,  that  perplexity  abides 
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with  each  succeeding  generation.  To  a  certain  degree  the  same 
truth  holds  with  this  topic. 

This  question  not  only  is  complex,  but.  like  other  questions, 
into  which  right  and  wrong  enter,  is  subtle.  It  springs  from 
two  causes:  First,  an  overdrawn  or  too  highly  colored  loyalty 
which  creates  or  expresses  itself  in  unwise  partisanship  in  ath¬ 
letics;  and  second,  the  use  of  money,  or  its  equivalent — akin  to 
graft  in  politics — to  attain  an  end.  That  end,  of  course,  is  athletic 
victory. 

Proselyting  is  of  two  kinds,  i.e.,  honorable  and  dishonorable. 
Proselyting,  as  the  Standard  Dictionary  tells  us,  means  “To  win 
over  to  a  different  opinion,  belief,  or  party.”  In  persuading  boys 
to  enter  school  or  college  there  is  a  legitimate  form  of  proselyting. 
Let  me  illustrate.  In  each  year  there  visit  Mercersburg  presi¬ 
dents  or  other  officers  from  a  dozen  or  more  institutions.  As 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  T  say  to  them :  “Would  you  like  to  meet 
the  boys  who  expect  to  enter  your  institution  and  any  others 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  college?”  If  they  wish  it,  I 
call  to  my  office  or  to  the  school  assembly  room  these  boys,  the 
number  varying  from  five  or  six  to  half  a  hundred,  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  institution  represented.  The  college  repre¬ 
sentative  talks  to  these  boys  in  a  group  and  if  any  so  desire  he 
gives  each  boy  a  personal  interview.  This  form  of  winning  a 
bov  to  a  different  opinion  is  legitimate.  In  contrast  to  this  spirit 
of  good  will,  there  have  come  to  Mercersburg  on  three  different 
occasions  officers  of  higher  institutions,  apparently  to  call  upon  a 
boy  who  was  a  personal  friend.  When  those  representatives  left 
Mercersburg  I  found  they  had.  in  a  sneaking  way,  been  canvassing 
our  own  boys  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  be 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  represented.  These  colleges,  with  their 
low  entrance  requirements,  by  proselyting  of  the  baser  sort,  were 
competing  with  us  for  boys  who  needed  at  least  one  year  more 
at  Mercersburg  to  finish  the  course.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  form  of  proselyting  is  absolutely  dishonorable. 

Proselyting  takes  objectionable  form  when  a  hoy  of  limited 
financial  ability  is  helped  simply  because  he  is  an  athlete.  Now, 
every  bright  American  boy  who  desires  a  college  education  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  securing  it.  The  late  President  Garfield 
recognized  the  fact  when  he  compared  European  society  to  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  each  layer  remaining  in  its  original  position 
unless  a  convulsion  brings  it  to  the  surface ;  but  American  society 
he  likened  to  the  water  of  the  ocean  where  the  drop  that  mingles 
with  the  sand  at  the  bottom  in  the  next  moment  is  free  to  rise 
and  sparkle  on  the  top  of  the  highest  wave  that  rolls. 

Nobody  criticises  the  congregation  which  selects  one  of  its 
brightest  boys  and  educates  him  for  the  Christian  ministry.  No¬ 
body  criticised  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he  stipulated  that  his  benefi¬ 
ciaries  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  personality. 
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and  athletic  ability.  Nobody  criticises  the  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  clubs  in  many  sections  of  our  nation  for  holding1  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  for  scholarships  in  those  universities.  If 
the  candidate  who  proves  to  be  highest  in  scholarship  is  also  a 
skillful  athlete,  no  word  of  criticism  is  heard.  Nobody  criticises 
a  certain  New  England  college  which  grants  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
ferred  payment  of  tuition  to  needy  students  whether  they  be 
athletic  or  not.  The  institution  is  co-educational  and  the  privilege 
is  extended  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  The  real  point  to  remember 
is  that  competition  must  be  open  to  all,  and  the  award  of  scholar¬ 
ships  or  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  must  be  on  the  same  level 
for  all. 

When  1  visit  another  academy  I  invariably  put  two  questions  to 
the  headmaster.  My  first  is:  “What  is  your  hardest  problem?” 
Every  headmaster  has  some  puzzling,  elusive  problem  which 
tests  bis  very  soul.  My  second  question  is:  “What  is  the  best 
thing  that  you  arc  doing?”  A  few  years  ago  at  Andover  I  put 
this  second  question  to  Professor  Newton,  who  was  my  host 
(Doctor  Stearns  was  absent  on  that  day).  Professor  Newton 
immediately  answered:  “Helping  seventy-five  boys  of  limited 
means  to  secure  an  education.”  That  number  at  Andover  has 
recently  been  increased,  I  am  told,  to  one  hundred  boys.  The 
three  academies  with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments  in 
America  among  schools  of  their  type,  Andover,  Exeter,  and 
Mcrcersburg,  use  the  same  system  of  helping  poor  boys  to  secure 
an  education.  In  each  school  the  boys  helped  in  this  way  must 
make  higher  grades  in  scholarship  on  the  average  than  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  the  majority  of  these  beneficiaries  have  no  athletic 
ability  whatever.  This  form  of  student  help,  in  spite  of  the  mis¬ 
understandings.  jealousies,  and  occasional  falsehoods  coming 
from  other  schools,  or  schoolmasters,  is  universally  recognized  to 
be  legitimate,  worthy,  and  commendable. 

There  is  a  form  of  proselyting,  or  of  helping  athletes,  which 
is  absolutely  wrong.  Since  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  on 
this  topic,  I  have  interviewed  graduates,  instructors,  and  coaches 
from  a  score  of  colleges.  I  must  confess  I  was  amazed  by  the 
information  which  I  received.  I  shall  put  some  of  these  stories 
into  simple,  concrete  form. 

A  man  who  is  now  a  member  of  my  own  faculty  and  who  had 
some  ability  as  a  sprinter  was  offered  $200  a  year  toward  his 
board  and  tuition  bv  a  certain  small  college  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  man  did  not  take  bis  course  in  that  institution. 

In  another  college  the  expenses  of  the  star  fullback  and  captain 
were  paid  by  his  classmates.  He  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  an  educational 
convention,  be  argued  with  me  that  his  status  and  that  of  bis 
class  were  above  reproach,  and  that  the  transaction  was  perfectly 
legitimate.  In  that  same  institution.  I  am  told,  a  yearly  collection 


is  taken  among  the  fraternities  so  that  the  regular  charge  of  $5.50 
for  board  is  reduced  to  $3.50  a  week  for  athletes. 

The  head  of  one  of  our  own  academy  departments,  who  was 
graduated  from  a  college  in  central  New  York  not  so  many  years 
ago,  tells  me  that  in  the  spring  term  of  his  senior  year  he  was 
invited  to  “chip  in”  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  varsity  pitcher.  The  pitcher  was  a  big  husky 
who  had  entered  without  passing  examinations.  This  instructor 
said:  “I  refused  to  ‘chip  in’,  and  thereby  made  myself  unpopular 
with  many  of  the  boys.”  • 

A  student  enrolled  in  one  institution  left  that  institution  for 
a  second  institution  because  of  “offers,”  as  he  termed  it.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  the  first  institution,  because  the  president  of 
the  second  institution,  he  reported,  had  “cheated  him  out  of  the 
money  promised.” 

A  man  who  had  paid  full  tuition  rates  in  preparatory  school 
for  his  son  failed  in  business.  The  boy  was  not  able  financially  to 
return  for  the  last  year  of  his  course.  He  entered  a  small  college, 
and  while  playing  on  the  football  team  of  that  institution  told  me 
that  he  was  not  paying  one  cent  for  anything. 

A  Mercersburg  student,  one  of  the  best  scholastic  sprinters  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  showed  us  a  letter  from  a  graduate  of 
a  prominent  New  England  college.  In  the  letter  the  boy  was 
offered,  if  he  should  be  enrolled  in  that  institution,  not  only  the 
expenses  through  the  four  years,  but  a  liberal  allowance  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  spending  money.  The  boy  did  not  accept  the  proposition. 
In  a  following  year  another  Mercersburg  boy  of  athletic  prom¬ 
inence  received  from  that  same  institution  a  letter  of  like  char¬ 
acter. 

Last  spring  a  certain  Mercersburg  boy  was  the  best  distance 
runner  in  all  the  schools.  He  ran  the  mile  and  two-mile  in  record 
time.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  had  broken  the  American 
Interscholastic  Record  for  the  mile,  he  received  overtures  from  a 
dozen  higher  institutions  of  learning,  some  of  them  offering  to 
pay  all  his  expenses.  He  disregarded  these  letters. 

In  September  last  a  boy  who  had  passed  all  examinations,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  for  entrance  to  college,  and  who  was  a  star 
tackle,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Mercersburg  for  an  additional 
year  of  preparation.  I  now  have  filed  in  my  desk  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  received  by  that  bov.  The  telegram  was  sent  by  the 
football  manager  of  a  certain  college  ;  it  offered  to  pay  all  expenses 
if  the  boy  would  enter  that  college  immediately  on  certificate. 

Some  of  these  managers  and  coaches  make  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  us  headmasters.  Frankly,  such  managers  and  coaches  de¬ 
ceive  a  lot  of  boys  by  telling  them  that  they  can  enter  college 
when  the  boys  are  not  fully  prepared  to  do  so.  Every  year  one 
or  two  of  our  boys,  by  such  false  promises,  are  put  into  a  mood 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  handle  them. 
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In  the  privileges  which  college  training  gave  me,  and  as  head¬ 
master  to  more  than  four  thousand  boys,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  entered  ninety-nine  different  colleges  and  universities  of 
wide  geographical  range,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  loyalty 
which  is  at  once  wise  and  ennobling.  I  can  never  show  full  grati¬ 
tude  to  Exeter  and  Princeton  for  what  they  did  for  me. 

Every  man  of  you  cherishes  the  same  feeling  toward  his  Alma 
Mater.  \  ou  and  1  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  past,  but  we  cannot 

pay  it  to  the  past ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  pay  it  to  the  future — to 

prove  our  loyalty  by  handing  on  to  future  generations  of  boys 
the  torch  of  hard  work,  fair  play,  and  clean  life.  This  type  of 
loyalty  is  ideal. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  loyalty  that  is  overdrawn  and  dis¬ 
honorable,  and  for  many  of  these  irregularities  and  evils  the  alumni 
are  to  blame.  The  alumni  of  a  certain  college  a  few  years  ago 
decided  that  they  must  have  a  star  football  team,  and  these 

alumni,  T  am  told,  immediately  raised  a  fund  of  $25,000.  One 

of  the  men  whom  1  interviewed  told  me  that  this  money  was  in  a 
large  measure  divided  among  the  members  of  the  team.  This  man 
also  said  to  me:  “X,  who  was  one  of  the  stars  on  that  team,  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  his  share  of  the  dividend  was  $1600.” 

Here  is  another  case  of  excessive  loyalty  on  the  part  of  alumni. 
I  relate  the  incident  as  it  was  told  me  recently  by  an  ex-varsity 
football  captain.  The  boy,  we  shall  call  him  Z,  was  a  star  half¬ 
back  on  his  school  eleven.  He  had  passed  a  number  of  examina¬ 
tions  for  entrance  to  a  prominent  eastern  university.  He  was  of 
limited  means  and  had  partly  worked  his  way  through  school. 
Just  as  he  was  ready  to  take  the  other  examinations,  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  certain  university  which  in  substance  said:  “We 
have  deposited  $800  in  the  bank.  You  can  enter  our  institution 
by  certificate,  and  if  you  come  to  us  the  $800  is  yours  to  do  with 
as  you  please.  In  addition,  your  college  expenses  will  be  paid.” 
The  boy  reflected  that  the  $800  would  help  his  parents  at  home. 
He  did  not  take  the  examinations,  was  enrolled  in  the  university 
from  which  the  letter  came,  and  to-dav  is  one  of  the  best  known 
players  in  intercollegiate  football. 

If  we  were  to  hold  a  symposium  here  to-night,  and  each  man 
were  to  speak  frankly,  no  doubt  many  other  examples  like  these 
could  be  related.  This  kind  of  proselyting,  or  of  “winning  over  to 
a  different  opinion,  belief,  or  party,”  is  wrong.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  “How  can  it  be  remedied  ?” 

I  have  always  maintained  that  abuses  in  management  or  morals 
in  any  institution  can  be  cleared  up  bv  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  officers.  This  means  constant  and  close 
supervision  and  courage  by  those  high  in  authority.  Those  of  us 
who  hold  executive  positions  have  on  our  shoulders  a  solemn 
responsibility.  We  believe  that  athletics,  wisely  conducted,  are  a 
fine  expression  of  the  human  spirit.  Our  wish  is  that  our  boys 
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be  the  embodiment  of  both  virtue  and  power.  Under  our  guid¬ 
ance  they  must  learn  that  a  lie  never  can  take  the  place  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  put  it  tersely  when  he  said  to  a  crowd  of  boys: 
“You  never  can  be  neutral  between  right  and  wrong.”  Our  boys 
must  be  honorable,  because  if  they  have  honor  they  have  every¬ 
thing;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  spoke  to 
a  larger  audience,  “A  nation  can  survive  defeat  but  never  survives 
national  dishonor.” 


Y.  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Principal  of  Phillips 

Academy,  Andover. 

I  think  the  ground  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  covered 
to-night,  as  we  have  studied  this  problem  from  different  angles 
and  from  different  quarters  of  the  country.  Every  one  of  us 
has  gone  through  very  much  the  same  experience  that  you  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  different  men  who  have  already 
spoken  to  you.  Incidents  almost  without  number  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  each  one,  and  the  question  before  us  is  not  what  has 
happened,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it. 

I  am  not  quite  so  much  of  a  pessimist  on  this  subject  as  1  was 
when  I  was  invited  to  speak  before  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  because  I  think  things  were 
decidedly  more  rotten  in  those  days  than  they  are  to-day ;  and 
when  I  look  back  on  my  own  school  and  college  days,  I  know 
that  they  were  infinitely  worse  then  than  they  were  the  last 
time  I  spoke,  and  than  they  are  to-night.  The  situation  has 
unquestionably  been  improving  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
East.  I  say  of  the  East,  because  those  are  the  only  ones  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  I  understand  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  West  as  well.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  greatest  troubles  and  difficulties  arise  from  the 
smaller  institutions. 

It  was  not  a  great  many  years  ago  that  an  incident  occurred 
which  illustrates  the  difference,  the  changed  conditions.  Two  of 
the  leading  universities  of  the  East  met  for  a  football  game.  It 
just  happened  that  year  that  of  the  twenty-two  men  that  came 
on  the  field,  eleven  were  old  Andover  men.  six  on  one  team  and 
five  on  the  other.  The  five  on  one  team  were  all  regular  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school,  and  the  six  on  the  other  team  had  none  of 
them  graduated;  only  one  had  got  as  far  as  the  senior  year:  five 
of  them  had  been  dropped,  and  one  was  dropped  from  our 
lowest  class.  Now,  that  situation  to-day  absolutely  could  not 
exist.  The  boys  who  go  to  the  particular  institution  in  question 
go  to-day  to  get  the  benefits  of  a  real  education,  and  they  have 
to  prove  their  worth  intellectually  before  they  can  get  in.  The 
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men  who  represent  us  on  that  university  team  to-day  are  perhaps 
few  and  far  between,  but  they  are  men  of  whom  we  are  justly 
proud.  As  I  have  watched  the  thing,  the  area  of  cleansing  has 
gradually  widened,  and  certainly  among  the  New  England  insti¬ 
tutions  with  which  I  am  familiar  there  is  very  little  complaint 
to  make  except  from  one  or  two  sources  of  which  I  will  speak 
in  just  a  minute,  but  certainly  nothing  to  complain  of  so  far  as 
the  authorities  of  those  institutions  are  concerned. 

The  hoys  to-dav  who  drop  out  from  our  school,  who  have 
been  prominent  athletes,  are  those  who  fail  to  make  their  stand¬ 
ing  and  have  to  go.  and  I  suppose,  like  the  poor,  we  will  always 
have  those  with  us,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  as  long  as  we 
have  athletics.  They  go  out  a  little  further  into  the  country  to 
find  the  institutions  that  are  waiting  for  them,  and  those  insti¬ 
tutions  still  exist,  and  they  are  known  to  the  student  body  and 
are  regarded  as  fit  receptacles  for  the  students,  so  to  speak,  of 
athletic  life.  These  are  hopeful  signs,  and  show  that  we  should 
take  courage  and  keep  at  it. 

The  schools  themselves,  I  know,  have  worked  hard.  The 
leading  schools,  such  as  those  schools  which  are  represented  here 
to-night,  I  know  have  worked  hard,  because  I  have  been  over 
this  thing  again  and  again  with  the  men  in  charge,  and  I  have 
kept  in  close  touch,  and  1  know  that  we  are  all  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  cleaning  this  thing  up,  and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  in  most  of  the  schools,  if  not  all  of  them,  it  is  a  little 
harder  to-day  for  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  an  athlete  to  get 
in,  than  it  is  for  a  man  who  is  known  not  to  be.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  letters  that  the  boys  have  shown  me,  on  entering 
school,  when  I  had  no  reason  to  know  that  they  were  athletes 
at  all.  in  which  they  were  very  philosophically  advised  by  their 
friends  to  say  nothing  about  their  athletic  ability  until  they  had 
been  duly  registered  in  the  school,  and  I  think  I  might  illustrate 
that  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred  only  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
A  fellow  down  South  wrote  me  in  the  tenor  in  which  many 
fellows  have  written  in  the  past,  but  few  are  writing  us  to-day. 
stating  his  athletic  ability  in  rather  glowing  terms,  and  then 
asking,  point-blank,  “What  would  you  do  for  me?”  He  was  a 
fellow  in  Georgia,  rather  an  illiterate  boy,  and  I  wrote  him  back 
two  or  three  lines  only,  telling  him  that  we  had  nothing,  that  he 
had  evidently  sought  the  wrong  institution,  and  that  he  had 
better  look  elsewhere.  He  wrote  back  a  very  indignant  letter 
calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
very  best  old  Southern  stock,  that  he  was  proud  of  that  connec¬ 
tion.  that  he  wanted  it  to  he  understood  that  he  had  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  and  that  I  had  entirely  misjudged  his  motives  and 
purposes  and  owed  him  an  apology.  I  wrote  back  and  told  him 
that  I  was  glad  to  know  of  the  connection,  but  T  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  what  he  had  said  was  true,  that  the  Southern¬ 


ers  did  have  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  enjoyed  that  reputation 
throughout  the  country,  but  that  I  thought  his  ancestors  would 
turn  in  their  graves,  recognizing  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
to-day,  if  they  knew  that  he  was  trying  to  barter  his  athletic 
ability  in  return  for  an  education.  And  again  came  back  a  more 
impassioned  letter  than  the  one  preceding,  in  which  he  called 
me  a  few  choice  Southern  names,  and  then  wound  up  by  saying, 
“Hereafter,  Sir,  when  1  seek  advice  I  will  know  better  than  to 
go  to  a  damned  Northern  Yankee.” 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  sources  of  trouble,  as  I  view  the 
situation  to-day.  One  has  already  been  dwelt  on  at  length  here, 
and  that  is  our  misguided  and  ultra  loyal  alumni,  and  just  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  that  problem  I  do  not  know,  because,  as 
has  been  said,  the  ice  is  pretty  thin  and  it  is  hard  to  get  at  them. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  get  all  the  information ;  we  do  not  hear 
one-fiftieth.  I  suppose,  of  the  cases  that  actually  occur  unless 
we  go  out,  as  Dr.  Irvine  has  so  systematically  done,  and  seek 
that  definite  information;  and  then  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it 
until  our  boys  are  well  along  in  the  course  or  just  getting  into 
college,  perhaps,  or  leaving  college. 

And  then,  again,  a  second  source  of  trouble  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  local  scholarships.  There,  again,  the 
alumni  are  largely  to  blame.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  schol¬ 
arships  very  frequently  pick  up  deserving  fellows,  very  deserving 
fellows,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  suspicion,  for  a  number  of  them  who  have,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  failed  to  get  into  their  colleges  have  been  turned 
our  way  for  a  rounding-off  year,  and  I  found  that  of  that 
number — it  is  limited,  to  be  sure — a  very  abnormal  majority  are 
very  promising  athletes  and  not  altogether  promising  scholars. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  scholarships  are  being  used  to  favor 
the  athlete  as  distinguished  from  the  scholar. 

As  to  the  third  difficulty,  I  would  mention  the  summer  camps, 
which  are  practically  a  modern  invention.  You  know  how  popu¬ 
lar  summer  camps  have  been  growing  all  over  the  country ;  a 
great  many  boys  are  going  away  and  spending  their  summer 
vacations  at  these  camps,  having  a  good  time,  doing  sometimes 
a  little  tutoring,  leading  a  wholesome,  vigorous,  out-of-door  ath¬ 
letic  life,  but  spending  the  summer  in  a  way  that  is  far  better 
than  hanging  around  summer  resorts,  hotels,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  But  in  the  course  of  this  development  there  have  grown 
up  a  few  camps  which  are  very  distinctly  proselyting  centers. 
A  camp  will  be  started,  no  formal  announcement  or  official 
announcement  is  given  of  the  fact  that  they  are  to  exert  their 
influence  in  favor  of  any  individual  college,  or  in  favor  of  ath¬ 
letes,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  nevertheless,  that  in  those  camps 
the  counselors  are  all  selected  from  the  star  athletes  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  which  the  owner  happens  to  be  a  graduate.  The  young 
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boys  are  susceptible  and  plastic  who  come  there,  and  the  athletes 
are  especially  encouraged  to  come  and  fall  under  this  influence 
for  the  summer,  and  are  naturally  more  or  less  moulded  by  it 
in  their  college  aspirations,  and  in  that  way  the  camp  forms  a 
natural  stepping-stone  for  these  fellows  from  the  schools  into 
the  colleges. 

There  are  many  incidents  that  1  could  mention.  1  am  going 
to  mention  just  a  couple  that  I  think  would  be  of  interest  as 
showing  how  the  thing  may  work.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  of 
ingenuity  that  can  be  displayed  in  getting  a  poor  scholar  into  a 
college  that  has  supposedly  good  standards  of  admission.  Here 
is  a  case  that  occurred  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  probably 
the  most  flagrant  case  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  extremes  to  which  proselyting  can  go.  \\  e  had  in 
Andover  at  that  time  a  young  fellow  who  grew  up  in  the  town 
and  who  happened  to  be  a  rare  athlete  on  the  track.  He  had 
the  interscholastic  records  in  several  events  and  was  known  all 
over  this  part  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
schoolboy  athletes  of  his  time,  and  he  was  under  constant  pres¬ 
sure,  a  great  deal  of  it.  He  wanted  to  go  to  ale,  where  his 
friends  were  going.  1 1  is  father,  who  had  some  Harvard  connec¬ 
tions,  and  who  wanted  him  to  go  to  Harvard,  finally  induced  him 
to  go  to  one  of  the  summer  camps.  The  boy  happened  to  have 
a  mind  of  his  own  and  the  very  evident  influence  which  was 
exerted  on  him  at  that  particular  camp  reacted;  he  rather  re¬ 
sented  it,  and  it  steered  him  off  in  another  direction.  He  tried 
the  examinations  of  the  two  universities  in  question,  but  he  was 
a  slow  scholar  and  just  missed  out  by  one  or  two  subjects  in 
each  case.  Then  some  of  his  friends  said,  “Why  don’t  you  try 
such-and-such  a  college.”  mentioning  a  prominent  New  England 
institution.  I  le  did  not  want  to  go  there  particularly,  but  he 
was  very  anxious  to  go  to  college  that  year,  so  he  went  up, 
looked  the  ground  over,  and  found  that  he  was  not  quite  fitted 
to  go  into  that  college  either.  Two  days  after  coming  back  to 
Andover  lie  received  a  typewritten  letter  from  a  New  England 
city  not  far  from  the  college  in  question,  where  there  were  a 
good  many  alumni  of  this  particular  institution.  1  he  letter  was 
written  on  the  firm  paper  of  a  firm  of  prominent  lawyers,  both 
of  whom  arc  graduates  of  this  institution.  It  was  signed  in 
type  by  the  initials  of  one  of  the  men  whose  names  appear  at 
the  top  of  the  sheet,  and  the  substance  of  that  letter — I  saw  it 
myself  afterwards — was  this:  “If  you  will  follow  our  directions 
implicitly,  we  can  assure  you  admission  to  this  institution.  On 
such  a  date  wire  to  the  registrar  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  no  conditions  write,  but  wire,  asking  him 
to  wire  you  the  results  of  your  entrance  examinations  to  that 
institution.  Present  the  telegram  which  you  receive  in  reply  to 
the  dean  of  this  particular  college  and  your  admission  is  assured.” 


Now  that,  1  confess,  was  absolutely  a  new  one  to  me,  as  I 
think  it  probably  would  be  to  most  of  the  college  officers.  And 
yet  I  defy  any  college  officer  to  scent  the  real  trail  there.  It  was 
a  perfectly  natural  thing.  Any  man  in  the  rush  of  opening,  get¬ 
ting  a  telegram  from  a  dean  saying  that  so-and-so  had  passed  a 
certain  examination,  would  think  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the 
boy  would  get  in.  and  no  suspicion  would  attach  to  his  admission. 
Fortunately,  as  I  say,  this  boy  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  he 
resented  it.  He  took  the  letter  to  his  father,  his  father  brought 
it  to  me,  and  the  facts  all  came  out. 

The  other  incident  is  one  which  I  mention  simply  because  it 
indicates  what  some  of  the  alumni  occasionally  do.  You  have 
heard  all  about  the  black  sheep,  but  I  am  glad  to  sav  that  there 
are  a  good  many  who  resent  this  thing  just  as  much  as  we  do, 
and  I  am  going  to  mention  this  because  it  concerns  a  man  who 
is  known  to  you  all.  When  a  certain  famous  football  player 
went  to  Harvard  from  Andover  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  it.  and  ugly  stories  and  rumors.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  the  whole  inside  of  the  thing,  because  the  boy  had 
made  a  confidant  of  me  and  had  told  me  his  whole  story.  He 
went  to  Harvard  because  he  wanted  to  go  to  Harvard,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Harvard  because  he  thought  it  was  the  proper 
thing  for  him  to  do  in  view  of  the  home  conditions,  and  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  about  his  admission  that  could  leave 
upon  him  the  slightest  ground  of  suspicion  or  complaint.  At  one 
time  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  Yale,  because  his  friends  were  all 
going  there,  and  he  explained  to  me  that  his  father  had  been  to 
Harvard,  and  his  brother,  and  the  pressure  was  so  strong  that 
he  would  be  ostracized  at  home,  even  if  he  kept  his  friends,  if 
he  went  anywhere  else.  As  we  discussed  the  matter  from  differ¬ 
ent  angles  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  go  to  Harvard.  Just  before  he  entered  Har¬ 
vard,  a  story  got  abroad  that  undue  pressure  was  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  go  to  Harvard  and  to  take  him  away  from 
Yale.  It  happened  that  in  the  town  there  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  loyal  Harvard  man  who  had  the  very  highest  and  keenest 
ideals  of  sportsmanship;  he  was  an  athlete  himself  and  had  kept 
in  close  touch  with  athletic  matters.  He  heard  these  stories  and 
immediately  began  to  investigate.  He  found  out  that  some  defi¬ 
nite  offers  had  been  made,  and  so  he  telephoned  to  me  and  asked 
if  he  could  bring  the  boy  up  to  the  house.  It  was  during  the 
summer,  after  school  had  closed.  So  he  came  up  to  the  house 

with  the  boy,  and  we  sat  down,  and  he  said:  “Now, - ,  I  am 

going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  I  have  brought  you  up 
here  to  answer  them.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  point-blank  if  you 
have  had  any  offers  from  any  Harvard  men  to  go  to  Harvard?” 
The  boy  hesitated  a  minute  and  said,  ‘A  cs,  I  have.”  He  said. 
“How  did  the  offer  come  to  you?”  “It  came  through  an  old 
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Harvard  man  who  lives  out  in  my  town.'  “Do  you  know  who 
the  man  is  who  is  back  of  it:'”  “No,  I  know  nothing  about  it.” 
\\  hat  form  did  the  ofter  take?”  “This  fellow  told  me  that  an 


old  Harvard  man  who  was  very  much  interested  in  me  would 
guarantee  to  see  me  through  college  if  I  would  promise  to  go  to 
Harvard,  that  he  would  stand  back  of  me.”  “What  did  you  say 
to  him."  ‘W  ell,  for  a  minute  it  seemed  pretty  attractive,  but  the 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  disgusted  I  got.  1  talked  it  over 
with  my  people  at  home,  and  they  felt  as  I  did  about  it,  and  we 
turned  the  thing  down  flat.  I  confess  it  looked  pretty  good  for 
a  minute  to  think  that  I  could  go  through  college  without  work¬ 
ing,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  college,  but  I  thought  it  was 
not  the  right  thing,  and  I  turned  it  down.” 


Then  the  former  Harvard  athlete  said:  “I  know  all  those  facts, 
and  I  have  only  asked  you  to  state  them  so  that  I  can  explain 
the  situation  here  in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  I  know  who  that 
man  is.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  scoundrels  that  ever  went  out 
of  Harvard.  He  does  not  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  his 
mates ;  they  arc  all  disgusted  with  him ;  nobody  has  any  use  for 
him ;  he  has  some  money  and  that  is  all.  But,”  he  said,  “I  simply 
want  to  tell  you  that  if  1  had  found  out  that  you  had  not  turned 
that  thing  down,  1  was  prepared  to  advertise  you  from  end  to 
end  of  this  land  as  a  man  who  had  sold  his  honor  and  his  soul, 
and  furthermore.  I  would  have  gone  so  far  that  you  would  never 
have  represented  Harvard  on  any  team;  but  1  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  have  found  out  what  the  actual  facts  are,  and  I  give  you 
my  hand,  and  congratulate  you  that  you  have  been  man  enough 
to  turn  down  a  temptation  of  that  kind.” 

I  mention  this  instance  simply  because  it  seems  to  me  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  out  of  this  trouble,  or  one  way  out.  Most  of  these 
things,  as  I  say,  do  not  come  to  onr  notice.  The  boys  are  not 
going  to  tell  about  it  unless  you  pull  it  out  of  them.  The  public 
generally  does  not  know  about  it,  and  yet,  to  a  susceptible  young 
fellow  who  has  not  yet  formed  his  character  solidly,  who  sees 
the  glamour  of  athletics  and  the  publicity  and  notoriety,  and  hears 
the  public  shouting  and  yelling,  and  sees  the  newspapers  giving 
front  pages  to  the  thing  when  the  world  war  is  crowded  onto 
the  back  sheet  sometimes,  it  is  not  any  reflection  on  them  that 
they  sometimes  yield,  and  that  they  often  stumble  and  hesitate, 
and  if  we  owe  anything  to  them  it  is  to  protect  them  from  that 
sort  of  thing  if  we  possibly  can.  realizing  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  yet  men,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  altogether  appreciated 

the  subtleness  and  the  seriousness  and  the  menace  of  the  whole 
thing. 

I  do  not  have  any  definite  concrete  remedies  to  offer,  but  I 
believe  we  are  hitting  this  thing  from  the  right  angle,  and  that 
we  have  been  all  these  years.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at 
the  causes — what  brings  this  situation  to  pass?  It  would  not 


be  existing  if  it  were  not  for  an  abnormal  situation  that  exists 
in  the  athletic  world  to-day.  If  athletics  were  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  other  college  activities,  we  would  not  have  the  problem 
at  all,  and  the  question  then  comes  right  down  to  that  of  getting 
athletics  on  its  proper  basis,  on  a  normal  level,  at  least  with  the 
intellectual  life,  and  certainly  with  the  other  outside  college 
activities. 

What  are  we  legislating  about  summer  ball  for?  I  have 
always  taken  the  position  on  summer  ball  that,  as  long  as  the 
situation  exists  as  it  does  and  the  colleges  and  schools  take  the 
position  that  summer  ball  must  be  cursed  and  damned  and  legis¬ 
lated  against,  I  would  back  them  up  to  the  limit  and  stand  by  the 
agreements  and  the  rules.  But  I  used  to  play  summer  ball  when 
I  was  in  college,  and  1  had  a  bully  good  time  out  of  it,  although  I 
would  have  been  kicked  out  of  home  if  I  had  taken  any  money  for 
it ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  real  menace  in  the  thing  itself,  except 
as  it  represents  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  to  be  deplored.  If 
athletics  occupied  the  same  position  that  the  other  activities  do, 
that  intellectual  life  does  in  the  college,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  talk  about  legislation  against  summer  ball  at  all,  and  the 
criticism  that  some  aspiring  baseball  star  might  seek  and  gain 
admission  to  college  need  not  concern  us  at  all.  We  might  give 
him  an  education,  and  perhaps  we  would  have  done  something 
worth  while  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  cursed  with  athletic 
ability;  but  if  the  colleges  are  not  able  to  determine  the  question 
when  they  are  admitting  pupils  into  the  institution.  1  do  not 
know  who  else  is  going  to  determine  it  for  them.  That  is  their 
problem. 

We  are  obliged  to  legislate  against  summer  baseball ;  we  are 
obliged  to  make  special  rules  about  freshmen  participating  on 
athletic  teams ;  we  are  obliged  to  make  rules  because  athletics 
have  got  away  from  us — they  have  got  out  of  bounds  and 
kicked  over  the  traces,  so  to  speak,  and  the  fearful  publicity 
which  is  given  them,  the  notoriety,  the  spectacle,  the  vaudeville 
part  of  tlie  thing,  is  what  attracts  these  youngsters,  appeals  to 
their  imagination  and  gives  them  an  absolutely  distorted  view  of 
their  relations,  not  merely  to  the  college  which  they  hope  to 
enter,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  I  f  we  are  bound  to  do  anything, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  try  to  rectify  that 
situation. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  I  do  not  know  how,  unless  by 
forcing  athletics  down  to  a  more  normal  level,  by  forcing  all  of 
our  boys  to  participate  to  the  same  extent.  Of  course,  the  varsity 
man  is  bound  to  get  more  credit,  more  glory,  more  notoriety 
than  the  fellow  who  plays  on  the  class  teams  or  on  the  scrub 
teams;  but  he  won’t  get  half  as  much  as  he  does  to-day  if  he 
gives  the  same  amount  of  time  to  it  that  every  other  fellow  in 
the  institution  is  required  to  give.  He  will  not  get  that  abnormal 
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and  twisted  view  of  things  if  he  does  not  go  running  around  the 
country  every  week,  playing  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
allowing  his  studies  to  take  a  secondary  position,  and  lie  won  t 
get  that  twisted  and  distorted  view  of  it  if  the  newspaper 
notoriety,  which  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  things  for  these 
younger  boys,  particularly,  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  has  got  to  be  dealt 
with  from  a  very  much  wider  angle  than  we  have  ever  tackled 
it  from  before,  in  bringing  the  whole  athletic  situation  down 
within  our  proper,  normal  control,  where  athletics  become  an 
elevating  force  for  the  whole  student  body,  an  inspiration  to  the 
whole  student  body,  an  aid  to  the  physical  and  mental  upbuilding 
of  the  whole  student  body  and  a  moral  quickening  and  awaken¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  student  body,  because  that  is  what  athletics 
can  and  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  if  they  are  properly  handled. 

And  then  the  other  thing— and  this  is  for  the  college  more 
than  for  the  school— is  to  scrutinize  with  infinitely  greater  care 
than  most  of  the  colleges  do  to-day  the  records  of  those  fellows 
who  come  in  on  local  scholarships,  who  come  in  from  summer 
camps,  and  who  come  in  from  the  bane  of  every  headmaster  s 
life,  the  tutoring  schools  ;  because,  as  has  been  so  well  pointed  out 
here  to-night,  the  tutoring  school  gathers  in  an  absolutely  absurd 
number  of  “lame  ducks”  in  the  intellectual  line,  but  very  live 
ducks  in  the  athletic  line.  Those  fellows  ought  to  be  scrutinized. 
We  may  be  a  bit  unjust  at  times  and  unduly  suspicious  of  indi¬ 
viduals,'  but  let  them  go.  We  will  gain  more  than  we  will  lose 
bv  that  process,  and  if  the  colleges  follow  up  those  men  fiom 
those  sources  much  more  carefully,  much  more  cxactingly  than 
they  do  now,  and  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  the  headmasters 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  came  before,  looking  back  over 
the  record  for  two  or  three  years,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
that  develops  afterwards  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  admission 

of  boys  who  do  not  belong  in  college.  . 

So  there  arc  two  suggestions  out  of  my  own  experience  that 

I  have  to  make'  That  we  scrutinize  our  men  more  carefully, 
especially  when  they  come  from  irregular  sources,  and  that  we 
make  a  more  concerted  effort  to  get  athletics  off  the  vaudeville 
stage,  out  of  the  realm  of  the  spectacular  down  to  the  normal, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  wholesome  activity  of  student  hie. 

I  believe,  under  these  conditions,  many  of  these  evils  which 
we  deplore  so  much  and  which  we  struggle  with  every  year  will 
disappear  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 


APPENDIX  I. 


THE  FOOTBALL  CODE. 

Both  in  play  and  by  tradition  football  is  a  distinctively  academic 
game — the  game  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  friends  of 
the  game  must  accordingly  rely  on  the  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  preservation  of  its  past  traditions  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  standards  of  sportsmanship  in  its  play,  which  are  to  be 
expected  in  a  distinctively  academic  game. 

In  some  sports  it  is  possible  to  attain  reasonably  high  standards 
simply  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  rules,  but  this  is  not 
true  in  football.  There  are  so  many  men  engaged  in  action,  the 
action  is  so  rapid  and  so  constantly  shifting,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  official  to  discover  every  possible  infraction  of  the  rules. 

The  Committee,  in  the  remodeling  of  the  rules  that  has  gradu¬ 
ally  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  endeavored  to 
prohibit  and  suitably  penalize  all  forms  of  unfair  tactics  and 
practices.  It  has  also  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  without 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  game  itself,  to  remove  special  tempta¬ 
tion  or  opportunity  for  unsportsmanlike  play. 

So  far  as  the  rules  themselves  are  concerned,  the  Committee 
feels  that  it  has  done  about  all  that  it  can  do,  and  it  has  been  with 
continually  increasing  satisfaction  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  common  with  all  other  lovers  of  the  game,  have 
observed  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  standards  of  play  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Each  year  there  has  been  less  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  players  “to  beat  the  rules,”  and  unfair  tactics  have 
largely  disappeared.  The  “anything  to  win”  coach  is  disappear¬ 
ing.  Officials  are  generally  more  efficient  and  fearless,  and  their 
rulings  are  more  and  more  being  accepted  without  quibbling. 

There  are,  however,  still  many  school  teams,  and  even  some 
college  teams,  that  seem  to  fail  to  recognize  tha^ the  first  obliga¬ 
tion  of  every  football  player  is  to  protect  the  game  itself,  its 
reputation  and  its  good  name.  He  owes  this  to  the  game,  its 
friends,  and  its  traditions.  There  can  be  little  excuse  for  any 
college  player  who  allows  the  game  to  be  smirched  with  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  tactics.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  players  in  the  school  teams,  however,  the 
Committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  unsportsmanlike  play  is 
due  largely  to  ignorance  of  what  the  proper  standards  are,  and 
what  the  great  host  of  ex-football  players  and  friends  of  the  game 
expect  from  the  boys  who  are  just  learning  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the 
game,  the  Rules  Committee  has  decided  to  publish  in  the  official 
Book  of  Rules  the  following  suggestions: 
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Holding. 

Holding  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  because  it  does  not  belong 
in  the  game  of  football.  It  is  unfair  play.  It  eliminates  skill. 
The  slowest  man  in  the  world  could  make  a  forty-yard  run  in 
every  play  if  the  rest  of  his  teammates  would  hold  their  opponents 
long  enough.  The  game  is  to  advance  the  ball  by  strategy,  skill, 
and  speed  without  holding  your  opponent. 

Perhaps  a  good  game  could  be  invented,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  advance  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  with  the  assistance 
of  holding  your  opponents,  but  it  would  not  be  football.  It  would 
probably  become  a  team  wrestling  match  and,  unless  drastic  rules 
rigidly  enforced  prevented  it,  a  free  fight.  If  your  coach  cannot 
show  you  how  to  gain  distance  without  holding  your  opponents, 
get  another  coach.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  strategy  of  the  game. 

Side  Line  Coaching. 

Coaching  from  the  side  lines  is  prohibited  in  the  rides  be¬ 
cause  it  is  considered  an  unfair  practice.  The  game  is  to  be 
played  by  the  players  using  their  own  muscle  and  their  own 
brains.  If  an  onlooker,  having  seen  all  the  hands  in  a  game  of 
cards,  undertook  to  tell  one  of  the  players  what  card  to  play, 
the  other  players  would  have  just  cause  to  object. 


“Beating  the  Ball." 

“Beating  the  ball”  by  an  unfair  use  of  a  starting  signal  is 
nothing  less  than  deliberately  stealing  an  advantage  from  the 
other  side.  An  honest  starting  signal  is  good  football,  but  a 
starting  signal  which  has  for  its  purpose  starting  the  team  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  detected  by  the  officials,  is  nothing  short  of  crooked¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  sprinter  in  a  hundred-yard  dash  had 
a  secret  arrangement  with  the  starter  to  give  him  a  tenth  of  a 
second’s  warning  before  he  fired  the  pistol. 


Talking  to  Your  Opponents. 

Talking  to  your  opponents,  if  it  falls  short  of  being  abusive  or 
insulting,  is  not  prohibited  by  the  rules,  partly  because  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  and  partly  because  no  rules  can  make  a  gentle¬ 
man  out  of  a  mucker.  No  good  sportsman  is  ever  guilty  of  cheap 
talk  to  his  opponents. 
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Talking  to  Officials. 

When  an  official  imposes  a  penalty  or  makes  a  decision,  he  is 
simply  doing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  on  the  field  represent¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  game  of  football,  and  his  decision,  even 
though  he  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  is  final  and 
conclusive  and  should  be  so  accepted.  Even  if  you  think  the 
decision  is  a  mistaken*  one,  take  your  medicine  and  do  not  whine 
about  it.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  said,  let  your  captain  do  the 
talking.  That’s  his  business.  Yours  is  to  keep  quiet  and  play  the 
game. 

The  Football  Code. 

You  may  meet  players,  and  even  coaches,  who  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  all  right  to  hold  or  otherwise  violate  the  rules  if  you  do 
not  get  caught.  This  is  the  code  that  obtains  among  sneak  thieves 
and  pickpockets.  The  crime  in  their  code  is  getting  caught. 

The  football  code  is  different.  The  football  flayer  who  in¬ 
tentionally  violates  a  rule  is  guilty  of  unfair  flay  and  unsforts- 
nianlikc  tactics,  and.  whether  or  not  he  escapes  being  penalised,  he 
brings  discredit  to  the  good  name  of  the  game ,  which  it  is  his 
duty  as  a  flayer  to  uphold. 

E.  K.  HALL,  Chairman, 

T.  A.  BABBITT. 

C.  W.  SAVAGE. 

H.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

CLYDE  WILLIAMS, 

W.  A.  LAMBETH, 

PHILIP  HAYES, 

CARL  WILLIAMS. 

PAUL  J.  DASHIELL, 

PARKE  H.  DAVIS, 

A.  A.  STAGG, 

FRED  MOORE, 

A.  H.  SHARPE,  ,  . 

WALTER  CAMP, 

Rules  Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

0 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association. 

Article  II. 
object. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  study  various  important  phases  of  college 
athletics,  to  formulate  rules  governing  athletics,  and  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  in  order  that  the  athletic 
activities  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  may 
be  maintained  on  an  ethical  plane  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
high  purpose  of  education. 

Article  III. 

membership. 

Section  1.  All  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee,  maintain  a  joint  member¬ 
ship.  and  be  represented  by  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  only. 

9/ 

Sec.  3.  Any  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  not 
included  within  the  definition  of  the  constitution  as  to  active 
membership,  may  become  an  associate  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  delegate  of  an  associate  member  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  delegate  of  an  active  member,  except  that  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Article  IV. 

# 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Association  and  the 
election  of  the  executive  committee,  the  United  States  shall  be 
divided  into  nine  districts,  as  follows: 


A* 


1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 

3.  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina. 

4.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  South  Carolina. 

5.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

G.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 

Iowa. 

7.  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas. 

8.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

9.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president, 
a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  (these  two  offices 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person),  and  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  of  the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  one  member 
from  each  local  league  or  conference  of  colleges  whose  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  at  least  six  colleges,  four  or  more  of  them  being 
members  of  this  Association.  The  member  to  represent  the  league 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  league,  and  shall  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  league  of  a  college  that  belongs  to  this  Association. 
One  person  may  represent  both  a  district  and  a  local  league  on 
the  executive  committee. 


Article  V. 
duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  whenever  necessary,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or  more 
of  the  institutions  enrolled  as  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice  president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
president  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  records  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  actions  of  the  executive  committee 
during  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  detailed 
report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  shall  be  printed 
in  the  annual  Proceedings. 
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Article  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

Section.  1.  1  here  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 

ciation  during  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  of 
January,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  may 
determine. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at 
any  time  as  provided  in  Article  V.,  Section  1. 

Sec.  3.  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
only,  except  on  questions  or  motions  from  which  he  has  definite, 
written  instructions  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  institutions 
represented.  In  the  latter  case  he  shall  he  entitled  to  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  written  instructions,  provided  the  said  delegate 
votes  for  each  institution  as  instructed  on  the  matter  at  issue. 

Sec.  4.  Twenty-five  colleges,  represented  as  above,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


Article  VII. 


election  of  officers. 


Section  1.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
convention,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
chosen. 

Sec.  2.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  occurring  between  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  shall  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VIII. 


CONTROL  OF  ATHLETICS. 

'flic  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  in  this  Association  sev¬ 
erally  agree  to  control  student  athletic  sports,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  maintain  in  them  a  high  standard  of  personal  honor, 
eligibility,  and  fair  play,  and  to  remedy  whatever  abuses  may 
exist. 

Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting,  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  convention  meets,  and  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  each  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  enrolled  in  the  Association. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

At  meetings  of  this  Association  the  order  of  business  shall  be 
as  follows: 

1.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  nominations. 

3.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

4.  Miscellaneous  business. 

5.  Election  of  officers  and  committees. 

G.  Adjournment. 


Article  II. 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

Each  college  or  university  that  is  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  annually  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  officers,  committees,  and  administration.  Joint 
members  shall  pay  the  same  fee. 

Each  institution  of  learning  that  is  an  associate  member  of  this 
Association  shall  pay  ten  dollars  annually  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses. 


Article  III. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  the  executive 
body  largely  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Association.  Three  of  its  members  must  be  present  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  Other  members  may  be  represented  by  written 
or  personal  proxies,  provided  the  absent  member  has  given  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  action  of  his  representative  or  proxy. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  is  empowered  to  transact 
such  of  the  business  of  the  Association  as  it  may  deem  wise  by 
correspondence — such  action,  however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  his  minutes  and  laid  before  the  committee  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

Article  IV. 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
held  prior  to  the  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  work  to  be  done  bv  the  Association  at  said  convention,  and 


questions  of  importance  which  any  institution  desires  to  suggest 
for  the  action  of  the  whole  body  should  be  previously  laid  before 
this  committee  in  order  that  it  may  report  upon  them. 

Sec.  2.  1  he  president  may  call  meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 

mittee  at  any  time,  and  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  written  request 
of  any  three  members. 

Article  V. 

RULES  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Association  at  its  annual  convention  shall 
choose  committees  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  playing  of  games 
during  the  succeeding  season,  and  these  committees  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  executive  committee  for  promulgation. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  these  committees  shall  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  convention  by  the  executive  committee.  Other 
nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  3.  The  rules  committees  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
annual  convention  on  the  rules  of  play  adopted,  and  their  practical 
working  during  the  preceding  season. 

Article  VI. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AMATEUR  SPORT. 

Each  institution  which  is  a  member  of  this  Association  agrees 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  violations  of  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  such  as 

a.  Proselyting: 

(1)  The  offering  of  inducements  to  players  to  enter  colleges 
or  universities  because  of  their  athletic  abilities,  and  supporting  or 
maintaining  players  while  students  on  account  of  their  athletic 
abilities,  either  by  athletic  organizations,  individual  alumni,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly. 

(2)  The  singling  out  of  prominent  athletic  students  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  and  endeavoring  to  influence  them  to  enter  a 
particular  college  or  university. 

b.  The  playing  of  those  ineligible  as  amateurs.  An  amateur 
athlete  is  defined  as  one  who  participates  in  competitive  physical 
sports  only  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  benefits  directly  derived  therefrom. 

c.  The  playing  of  those  who  are  not  bona  fide  students  in  good 
and  regular  standing. 

d.  Improper  and  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  any  sort  whatso¬ 
ever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  contestants,  the  coaches,  their 
assistants,  or  the  student  body. 
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Article  VII. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

The  acceptance  of  a  definite  statement  of  eligibility  rules  shall 
not  be  a  requirement  of  membership  in  this  Association.  I  he  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  of  each  institution  shall  decide  on  methods  of 
preventing  the  violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  \  I. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  will  furnish  on  request  a  set 
of  eligibility  rules  that  are  recommended  to  colleges  wishing  to 
adopt  such  rules. 


Article  VIII. 

REPORTS  FROM  DISTRICTS. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  district  shall  render  a  report  on  athletic  conditions 
and  progress  within  the  district  during  the  year.  This  report 
shall  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced. 

2.  Modifications  of,  or  additions  to.  the  eligibility  code  made 
by  institutions  individually  or  concertedly. 

3.  Progress  towards  uniformity  in  the  union  of  athletic  in¬ 
terests  within  the  district  through  the  formation  of  leagues  or 
other  associations,  and  movements  toward  further  reform. 

4.  Any  other  facts  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Association. 


Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall 
have  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting 
to  the  institutions  enrolled. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  1916. 

_  ^I  RAXK  ^  •  Nicolson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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1915. 

Dec.  28.  To  balance  forward .  $  gjg  30 

To  dues  from  members  as  follows: 

Dec.  28.  \\  ooster  College .  25  00 

N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture .  25  00 

University  of  Akron  .  25  00 

State  University  of  Iowa  .  25  00 

Iowa  State  College .  25  00 

Iowa  Athletic  Conference  .  25  00 

1916. 

Jan.  10.  University  of  Michigan  .  25  00 

12.  Southwest  Intercollegiate  Conference  . !.!!”!!!  25  00 

17.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College .  25  00 

21.  University  of  Oklahoma .  25  00 

Feb.  10.  Oregon  Agricultural  College . ....  25  00 

10.  University  of  Georgia  .  25  00 

17.  Mount  Union  College  . !...!.*  25  00 

21.  Pacific  Northwest  Athletic  Conference . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  25  00 

23.  Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference .  25  00 

Mar.  1.  University  of  Tennessee .  25  00 

6.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York .  25  00 

31.  Wesleyan  University  .  25  00 

Apr.  3.  Tufts  College  .  25  00 

Lafayette  College  .  25  00 

University  of  Pennsylvania  . 25  00 

University  of  Pittsburgh  .  25  00 

4.  Harvard  University  .  25  00 

5.  Yale  University  .  25  00 

Columbia  University  .  25  00 

University  of  North  Carolina .  25  00 

6.  University  of  Kansas  (1915)  .  25  00 

7.  U.  S.  Military  Academy  .  25  00 

8.  Princeton  University  .  25  00 

University  of  Texas  .  25  00 

10.  Oberlin  College  .  25  00 

University  of  Rochester  .  25  00 

11.  Haverford  College  . 25  00 

12.  N.  Y.  Military  Academy .  10  00 

Pennsylvania  State  College  .  25  00 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology .  25  00 

Amherst  College  .  25  00 

University  of  Minnesota .  25  00 

13.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University .  25  00 

Union  College  .  25  00 

17.  Dartmouth  College  .  25  00 

Denison  University  .  25  00 
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Apr.  17.  Swarthmore  College  .  25  00 

Western  Reserve  University  .  25  00 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science .  25  00 

18.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  .  25  00 

Rutgers  College  .  25  00 

19.  Dickinson  College  .  25  00 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover  .  10  00 

20.  Lehigh  University  .  25  00 

26.  University  of  Chicago .  25  00 

University  of  Indiana  .  25  00 

27.  Syracuse  University . 25  00 

29.  Colgate  University  .  25  00 

Johns  Hopkins  University  .  25  00 

May  2.  Hartford  Public  High  School  .  10  00 

20.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  .  25  00 

June  20.  Dickinson  College  . 37  50 

26.  New  York  University  .  25  00 

July  3.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  .  25  00 

16.  Iowa  State  College  .  25  00 

Nov.  9.  Stevens  Institute  .  25  00 

13.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  . 10  00 

Catholic  University  . 25  (X) 

Drake  University  .  25  00 

Brown  University  .  25  (X) 

Williams  College  .  25  00 

16.  University  of  Kansas  .  25  00 

23.  Westminster  College  .  25  00 

24.  University  of  Virginia  .  25  00 

25.  Carleton  College  .  25  00 

27.  State  University  of  Iowa  . 25  00 

Dec.  1.  Northwestern  University  .  25  00 

Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  .  25  00 

University  of  Illinois  .  25  00 

7.  Bowdoin  College  .  25  00 

N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture .  25  00 

Grinnell  College  .  25  00 

11.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College .  25  00 

University  of  the  South  .  25  00 

Ohio  State  University  . 25  00 

12.  Swarthmore  College  .  25  00 

14.  University  of  Wisconsin  .  25  00 

15.  West  Virginia  University  .  25  00 

16.  Hartford  Public  High  School  .  10  00 

Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference  .  25  00 

19.  Hamilton  College  .  25  00 

21.  Mount  Union  College  .  25  00 

25.  Ohio  University  . 25  00 


$2972  80 

Cr. 

1916. 

Jan.  4.  W.  F.  Garcelon  (expenses  to  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.) .  $  32  95 

6.  F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  56  02 

28.  Innes  &  Sons  (soccer  committee)  .  29  50 

Mar.  6.  C.  W.  Savage  (football  rules  committee)  .  49  00 

7.  Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  17  75 

E.  K.  Hall  (football  rules  committee)  .  28  55 


Cr.  (Continued) 


1916. 

Mar.  11.  Clyde  Williams  (football  rules  committee)  .  96  95 

31.  American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing)  240  20 

R.  Morgan  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  50  00 

Apr.  3.  J.  A.  Babbitt  (football  rules  committee)  .  14  85 

June  5.  H.  L.  Williams  (football  rules  committee)  .  100  00 

F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  20  82 

14.  R.  Morgan  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  119  80 

Aug.  18.  F.  W.  Nicolson  (secretarial  assistance)  .  250  00 

Sept.  16.  R.  Morgan  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  51  68 

Dec.  7.  G.  W.  Orton  (soccer  committee)  .  39  75 

12.  Wesleyan  University  (postage)  .  80  00 

16.  F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  74  73 

20.  Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  52  25 

22.  J.  A.  Babbitt  (soccer  committee)  .  15  90 

23.  P.  S.  Page  (soccer  committee)  .  14  06 

28.  Balance  forward  .  1538  04 


